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Notice.—With this week’s number of the ‘‘SpecTaToR” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from January 4th to June 28th, 1890, inclusive. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE country was somewhat alarmed on Wednesday by a 
report in the New York Herald that President Harrison 
had intimated that the United States cruisers must continue 
their course of violence in the Behring Sea against British 
sealers, and that Lord Salisbury had said that if that were so, 
the use of force would not be confined to one side. It would 
appear, however, by Sir John Gorst’s reply to Mr. Gourley on 
Thursday night, that this alarming report is unfounded. At 
least, nothing is known in this country of President Harrison’s 
ominous remark; and of course, therefore, nothing is known 
of Lord Salisbury’s spirited reply. 


On Wednesday, the Paris correspondent of the Standard 
telegraphed that he had received information from an authori- 
tative source, that though the French Government did not 
intend to mix up the questions of Zanzibar and Egypt, they 
considered that the demand which England must make to 
them in regard to the recognition of her protectorate over 
Zanzibar, “would render the moment propitious for the 
arrangement of various questions interesting both France and 
England in Africa.” In other words, they want to receive a 
quid pro quo for their assent to our Protectorate, which 
appears to be required by the Treaty of 1862. Probably some 
concession ought to be made in order to smooth matters, but 
at present the French Cabinet ask far too much,—no less 
than the recognition of their Protectorate in Madagascar, the 
abandonment of our most-favoured-nation rights in Tunis, the 
delimitation of the Hinterland behind Tunis and Algiers, 
and a rearrangement of boundaries at the mouth of the Niger. 
No doubt Lord Salisbury will act wisely; but whatever is 
ultimately done in the way of exchange, we trust that a 
permanent settlement of the Newfoundland question will be 
a part of the arrangement. It is essential that matters there 
should be decided once for all, and not merely patched up. 


The French Government has made the purchase negotiations 
now pending between King Leopold and the Belgian Parlia- 
ment in regard to the Congo Free State, an exeuse for the 
publication of a Yellow Book including documents intended 
to assert that the Republic has a right of pre-emption. That 
France has this right in preference to all other nations except 
Belgium, is admitted. ‘The question is, whether, since the 
King of the Belgians is also the head of the Congo State, this 
limitation is good as against his own Kingdom. The point is 
one which would have delighted the transcendental lawyers of 
the sixteenth century, who, for example, loved to discuss such 
probtems as whether the King was seised of his Duchy of 








Lancaster in respect of his “body natural,” or whether he 
possessed it, as he did the rest of the possessions of the 
Crown, in his capacity of a corporation sole. 


Considerable sensation has been produced in Canada by the 
publication of an article in La Patrie—a paper believed to re- 
present the opinions of M. Laurier, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Dominion Parliament—declaring in favour of 
breaking up the Canadian Confederation. It concludes by 
appealing to the Ontario Liberals to join in its efforts to tear 
up the Constitution “given to Canada by the British Parlia- 
ment, for which we French-Canadians long ago openly 
proclaimed our hatred.” In all probability, this is only tall- 
talk, but at the same time it is impossible not to notice the 
growing uneasiness and discontent of the French-Canadians, 
who, though not hostile to the English connection, seem more 
and more disposed to dislike their Anglo-Saxon fellow- 
citizens, and hence to desire the practical independence of a 
separate Colony. They would be wise, however, to remember 
that though England will not fight to prevent the Dominion 
declaring itself independent, should that be the deliberate will 
of its inhabitants, she will never allow one province, contrary to 
the wishes of the rest, to break up the Union that now binds 
together British North America. 


Yesterday week there was a smart encounter in the Upper 
House between Lord Londonderry, the late Viceroy of Ireland, 
and Lord Spencer. Lord Camperdown commenced the debate 
by describing the intimidation practised on Mr. Smith-Barry’s 
estate at Tipperary, and complaining that the action of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Spencer tended to encourage this lawless 
organisation. Lord Londonderry then rose, and delivered a 
very animated attack on Lord Spencer, denying that there 
is any truth in the statement that it was Lord Spencer’s 
experience in Ireland which had changed his view of the 
Home-rule issue. Even in 1886 Lord Spencer had condemned 
Lord Salisbury’s Government for not having renewed some 
of the most effective provisions of the Crimes Act of 1882. 
It was true that Lord Spencer had changed his views 
since he was Lord-Lieutenant, but it was not during his 
experience of the working of the present system in the 
administration of Ireland, that he changed his view. That 
change was a subsequent process. Lord Spencer replied 
with his usual equanimity. He admitted frankly enough that 
he had not become a Home-ruler during his Lord-Lieutenancy. 
He had become one since that time, because he thought that all 
the resources of the present system had been used, and had been 
used in vain. The whole force of this argument depends on 
Lord Spencer’s personal estimate of the comparative danger of 
persevering in a policy which does not conciliate Ireland but 
does enforce order there, and of entering on a policy which may 
or may not conciliate Ireland, but whether it did or did not, 
would certainly not enforce order there. As Lord Spencer’s 
opinion on that point has undergone a radical change since 
he ceased to be Lord-Lieutenant, it is impossible to maintain 
that it was his administrative experience which caused the 
change. If it had been, surely it would have come sooner and 
moré gradually. But Lord Spencer’s calm indifference to 
attack is worthy of all praise. 


In the House of Commons the same evening, Mr, Dillon 
made a furious attack on the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Limerick, and also, if the report of the Freeman’s Journal can 
be trusted, on the Pope, for the line they have taken in dis- 
couraging and condemning boycotting and the “Plan of 
Campaign.” Dr. O’Dwyer was said to be guilty of writing 
“one of the most infamous, most cowardly, most dastardly 
letters ever penned by an ecclesiastic,’—the letter, namely, on 
the Glensharrold estate, in which the Bishop of Limerick 
strongly advised the tenants to accept the terms offered by 
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the Land Court. But Mr. Dillon does not spare epithets, 
especially on absent prelates. Nor is the Bishop of Limerick, 
on his side, afraid to use tolerably strong language :— 
“JT will tell him this, that if at any time I should find myself 
put into prison for a cause that I professed to believe just, I 
would rot there before I allowed my friends to send up a 
miserable whine for my release from every end of the country 
on the plea of health, and that if I sneaked out thus, and then 
went off to the Antipodes on a twelve months’ tour until the 
storm blew over, and my vows to defy the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which I had been imprisoned were forgotten, that 
he might call me a dastard without fear of contradiction.” 
And the Bishop goes on to inveigh especially against “the 
dirt flung at the successor of St. Peter, Leo XIII., amid the 
cheers of English Protestants.” Mr. Dillon himself denies 
having flung this dirt at the Pope; but it is attributed to him 
in the report of the Freeman’s Journal, which can hardly have 
drawn upon its imagination for the language. The truth is, 
that these Celtic orators are very often quite unconscious of 
the details in their own flights of rhetoric. 


In the same debate, it is satisfactory to observe that, in spite 
of Mr. Dillon’s high-flown and tremendous denunciations of the 
Trish Secretary, he has to admit that, as he represents “a very 
poor district,” he cannot repudiate altogether the money spent 
by the Irish Board of Works in that district, since, in spite of 
the waste, his constituency must gain by it. Surely that 
wrath is not of a very terrible and tragic character which can 
smile a little, under the mask of indignation, as it becomes 
conscious of the comfortable help that is stealing into con- 
‘stituents’ pockets. Mr. Dillon’s bark is, after all, we suspect, 
a good deal worse than his bite. But why overdo the bark so 
monstrously ? 


Mr. Parnell’s speech was remarkable. He began, of course, 
by insisting on “the iniquity” of Mr. Balfour’s administra- 
tion of Ireland, and the unexampled “sufferings” of the Irish 
people under his rule. He paraded his dislike of the attempt 
to apply the “ Plan of Campaign” to the whole of Ireland, 
and his success in dissuading Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 
from the attempt to spread it over the whole face of the island ; 
and then he toned down, and began to offer Mr. Balfour 
good advice. He recommended him to introduce a Bill 
for establishing some reasonable arbitration on the estates 
where the * Plan of Campaign” is being enforced, and to pass 
it even in the short remainder of the Session ; and he urged on 
him to use the thirty-three millions which the Irish Land Bill 
is to provide, for the benefit of the genuine tenant-farmers, 
and not let any of the resources available be frittered away on 
finding the means by which great and wealthy graziers could 
buy their grazing farms. Mr. Balfour acknowledged frankly 
the moderation of Mr. Parnell’s tone. He entirely refused to 
consider his first suggestion, but promised careful attention 
to the second, 


The French National Féte, celebrated on Monday last, July 
14th, passed off without any noticeable occurrence, except 
that the President was fired at by a mad inventor with a 
grievance, whose revolver, however, was not loaded, and whose 
only object was to attract attention to the neglect he believed 
himself to have suffered at the hands of the public. The 
troops who took part in the review of the Paris garrison 
seem to have won high praise from military critics, the 
soldierly bearing of the men and the completeness of their 
equipment attracting particular attention. A special feature 
was the participation of a brigade of the so-called Territorial 
Army, or Second Reserve, consisting of men between thirty and 
forty. President Carnot, in his letter to M. de Freycinet, speaks 
of the “smartness and dash” of this force; and the nation 
is evidently pleased that its third line of defence made so 
creditable a show. 








The French Chamber and the French Government are not 
perfectly agreed as to the new taxation. M. Léon Say has 
carried the Chamber with him, by 265 against 247 votes, in 
proposing to exempt agricultural houses not worth more than 
50 fr.a year (say, 94d. a week,—are there really rural labourers’ 
houses in France worth so little ?) from the House-tax. But 
the Budget Committee have replied that this will involve 
the sacrifice of no less than £140,000 a year (3,500,000 fr.), 
and under these circumstances the Government recom- 
mended to the Budget Committee to suspend the reform 
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of the Land and House Taxes. The Budget Committee 
however, did not acquiesce in this postponement, ang the 
French Chamber, though, like the English House of Com. 
mons, it appears to be exceedingly impatient to disperse 
is doing all it can to hamper the passing of the a 
House-tax, having at the last moment reduced it from 4t) 
3:2 per cent. Probably the Senate will insist on returning to 
the old duty, and leaving the increase of duty to another 
Session. It will be news to English politicians that so mug, 
as £140,000 could be received from a house-tax of 4 per cent, 
on houses renting only for 94d. a week. 


A meeting of delegates from various Trade Friendly 
Societies, &c., met in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
on Wednesday, to protest against the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Bill on the subject of children’s insurance, and to condemn the 
imputations against the working classes on which it is supposed 
to be founded. But the protests and resolutions only come to 
this, that the great majority of the working classes are quite 
incapable of starving their children, or otherwise shortening 
their lives in order to get a few pounds; and that we all know. 
But how can the great majority of any class answer for the 
small minority who are capable of these things? It would be 
about as wise for the professional classes to resent the imputa- 
tion that some of their number are fraudulent trustees, as for 
the working classes to resent the imputation that some of their 
number murder their children to get the insurance-money, 
Those who do such things do not make confidants of those who 
regard such acts with horror. It is a folly to look at these 
charges, which are founded on the experience of Judges and 
Magistrates, as if they arose from any sort of caste-fecling 
They arise from the sincere wish to save helpless children 
from the cruelty of criminal parents, to whatever class they 
may happen to belong. 





The election for Mid-Durham has resulted, as every one 
knew it would, in the return of the Gladstonian candidate by 
a very large majority,—2,094,—Mr. Wilson (Gladstonian) 
polling 5,469 votes, against 3,375 given for Mr. F. Adolphus 
Vane-Tempest. The last contest was in 1885, before the 
Home-rule question had arisen, and the majority then was 
still larger,—namely, 2,554,—so that the majority has dwindled 
by nearly 500 votes. But this may either be due to Liberal 
Unionist votes, or to the absolute confidence of the Glad- 
stonians in their victory rendering their poll a light one. 


On Saturday last, the Cobden Club held its annual meeting, 
under the presidency of Mr. T. B. Potter, at the National 
Liberal Club, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Esslemont, Sir George 
Campbell, and Mr. Searle-Hayne being the only persons pre- 
sent who had any claim, however small, to be reckoned as 
statesmen of eminence. When we contrast these names with 
those of the men who a few years ago used to assemble to do 
honour to the memory of Richard Cobden and the principles 
he advocated, it is impossible not to feel a sense of profound 
disappointment. We have no wish to say anything against 
the political sincerity or intellectual capacity of those who 
attended Saturday’s dinner, but it would be absurd to pretend 
that it is satisfactory to find Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Sir 
George Campbell the foremost figures at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Club’s foundation. Mr. T. B. Potter’s 
speech, the Secretary’s report, and the speech of Mr. 
Medley, contained much that was in itself sensible enough, 
but, unfortunately, very little to show that the Club is really 
alive. In Sir Louis Mallet the country lost, we fear, the last 
faithful exponent of Cobden’s attitude towards the State. 
Cobden’s was not the final word on human society, but it was 
always useful to have his point of view put clearly before the 
world. 


The debate in the House of Lords on the second reading of 
the Western Australia Bill, which took place on Monday, left 
nothing to be desired in regard to the manner in which the 
subject was approached. The speeches of Lord Knutsford, 
Lord Kimberley, and Lord Norton were conceived in exactly 
the spirit which ought to animate English statesmen in dealing 
with Colonial questions, and contrasted strongly with the 
mixture of ignorance and want of any sense of the larger 
patriotism, displayed by the new Radicals in the House of 
Commons. It was generally agreed that the Bill had been 
improved by leaving out the clauses giving the Home Govern- 
ment the control and management of the lands north of the 
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el of latitude, and declaring that legislation 
tmenty srt a on should be reserved for her Majesty’s 
restric os The restrictions in both cases would have proved 
ener if disagreement had taken place, and therefore only 
use - to irritate the Colonists. We wish, nevertheless, that 
the N orthern Territory had been epecifically set apart to form 
eculium for the Australian Dominion. When the Federation 
phe rmed, it will still be possible, however, to endow it with the 
peer sae reserved to the Crown for splitting the Colony. 





Sir William Harcourt is in great force. More and more, we 
fear, he is ousting Mr. John Morley from the prospect of the 
succession to Mr. Gladstone. There is no limit to his energy, 
his elephantine pomp, his elaborate and calculated hilarity, 
his overflowing contempt for the Liberal Unionists, and his 
virtuous indignation against the Tories. He wrote a most 
ponderously jocose letter to Monday’s Times, attacking the 
plea for a Winter Session, and likening the Government to a 
bad rider, a bad helmsman, a bad angler, and a bad lover, the 
House of Commons being the horse it rides so badly, the ship 
it steers so badly, the fish it cannot land, and the lady it can- 
not win. This portentous literary effusion was followed on 
Wednesday by a speech of welcome to Mr. Schnadhorst at 
the National Liberal Club, in which Sir William Harcourt 
treated the Unionist party as utterly defeated in a pitched 
battle, and wholly demoralised. All this is, of course, more 
or less simulated triumph. 


A great part of Sir William Harcourt’s speech was, how- 
ever, an attempt to make a great deal of the supposed wish of 
the Government in the Procedure Committee to give the 
House of Lords new advantages over the House of Commons. 
We have no belief at all that any such attempt was made, 
and entirely accept the view that the notion of giving the 
Lords new constitutional advantages over the House of Com- 
mons was as far from Mr. Balfour’s mind as it was from Lord 
Hartington’s or Mr. Chamberlain’s. Indeed, if it had been 
intended, Mr. Balfour would never have placed on record his 
belief that such a power, if used by the House of Lords, 
would be “nugatory.” The Lords would be too happy to hold 
their own, and are certainly not thinking of such madness 
as encroaching on the privileges of the House of Commons. 
What Sir William Harcourt did not and would not attempt to 
explain, was the uncompromising resistance offered by himself 
and his friends to the enlargement of the legislative oppor- 
tunities of the House of Commons, by the majority of the 
Procedure Committee. 


Mr. Balfour was entertained by the Grocers’ Company on 
Wednesday, and made a very amusing speech, in which he 
commented on the wealth of metaphor in Sir W. Harcourt’s 
letter to Monday’s Times, comparing the House of Commons 
to a horse, a ship, a woman, and a fish, and Mr. W. H. Smith 
to a clumsy jockey, a lubberly steersman, an ungainly lover, 
and a raw angler. Sir W. Harcourt, he said, almost made him 
wish that the triumph Sir William so ostentatiously expects 
would come at once, in order that he might enjoy the spectacle 
of Sir W. Harcourt showing Mr. Smith how rude and brutal his 
methods had been, how the horse ought to be ridden with due 
regard to the tenderness of its mouth, how the ship ought to 
be steered, how the fish ought to be played, and, above all, how 
the woman ought to be courted. “Since the days of Poly- 
phemus and Galatea,” said Mr. Balfour, “I should say that 
such a lover had not been seen on this sublunary stage.” 
Certainly Sir William Harcourt ogling the House of Com- 
mons, and addressing it as Polyphemus addresses Galatea,— 

*©O ruddier than the cherry! O sweeter than the berry ! 
O far more bright than moonshine light, 
Like kidlings blithe and merry,” 
—or in some political paraphrase of these endearing words, is 
indeed a very happy conception of Mr. Balfour’s. 


Sir George Trevelyan became very eloquent at St. Austell 
on Wednesday, on the subject of the Registration Bill, which 
it would be, he said, the first duty of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment to pass the moment it came into power, and which would 
enfranchise some half-million of working men who are now 
never placed on the register. We have no sort of objection to 
having a register properly framed without throwing on the 
voter the duty of making his claim. But we have no sort of 
belief that the preparation of such a register would seriously 
alter the balance of parties, much less introduce what Sir 





George Trevelyan magniloquently anticipates as “a new 
heaven and a newearth.” As a rule, the working man who 
cares so little about his vote as not to take the trouble to 
claim it now, will hardly take the trouble to use it then; and if 
he uses it, is just as likely to use it for one side as for the other. 
Sir George Trevelyan’s anticipation, that “when once the 
electoral system had been altered in the direction of justice 
and absolute equality, they might look for a long equable flow of 
righteous and wise legislation which might change the face of 
the country,” is wildly unreasonable. Party spirit will not 
disappear for the addition of half-a-million of men, precisely 
resembling the three millions or so already there, to the register. 


In the Times of Tuesday, Lord Grimthorpe gives an 
exhibition of that delight in literary insolence which distin- 
guishes his style of invective. With the intemperance which 
characterises most amateur architects, and always this one, 
he declares that the picturesque gateway of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the only other portion of the old buildings of the Society 
which now remain, must be pulled down. and he no doubt 
intends that they shall be replaced by modern structures as 
gaunt and yet pretentious as those that already disgrace the 
greater part of Old Square. Fortunately, a band of lawyers 
have combined to try and save the gateway, and to preserve 
not only an exceedingly interesting piece of architecture, but 
a building which has a crowd of historical associations. 
Secretary Thurloe’s chambers were in the threatened block, 
and here Cromwell often came to consult on weighty affairs 
of State. Milton, too, as Latin secretary, must constantly 
have had business to transact at Lincoln’s Inn. Surely the 
public will not allow Lord Grimthorpe to destroy a structure 
so closely connected with the memory of one of the greatest 
of Englishmen. 


The debate in the House of Lords on the second reading of 
the Directors’ Liability Bill showed that the measure is one 
which requires very careful consideration. Lord Herschell, 
who moved the second reading of the Bill, pointed out that 
there had been a good deal of misunderstanding in regard to 
it. The existing law was quite able to deal with cases of 
fraud or deliberate misrepresentation on the part of directors. 
“The principle of the Bill, and the principle to which he asked 
their lordships to give assent, was that if a person putting 
forward untrue statements with the view of inducing others 
to invest their money in any undertaking, made those untrue 
statements without reasonable grounds for believing them to 
be true, that person ought to be held responsible to those 
who had suffered through believing his statements to be true. 
All the rest of the Bill was merely detail and machinery, but 
the principle which he had stated was a perfectly sound one.” 
The three Law Lords who followed—the Chancellor, Lord 
Bramwell, and the Master of the Rolls—though accepting this 
principle in the main, agreed to the second reading only on 
condition that such action implied no sort of approval of the 
details of the Bill, which they one and all roundly condemned, 
Lord Esher describing it as “a most detestable measure, not 
one single line of which would bear the slightest investigation.” 


The inauguration of the Manchester Whitworth Institution 
took place on Thursday afternoon. This is an institution 
which, owing its origin to the magnificent bequest of Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, appears likely to obtain the control of 
even much larger resources than those which Sir Joseph 
Whitworth provided. The Manchester School of Art and the 
Manchester Technical School have been fused with the Whit- 
worth Institute; and consequently the Committee of the 
Jubilee Exhibition at Manchester have handed to the new 
Institute more than £40,000, as the proceeds of that Exhibition. 
After the purchase of the park (which the Whitworth trustees 
retain), and the laying out of large sums on the park and on 
new contributions to the art collection and the museum, the 
first President of the Institute, Mr. Richard Copley Christie, 
handed to the honorary treasurer £43,000, with the legal docu- 
ments representing the title-deeds of the property. Mr. 
Christie, who is the Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester, 
and has had a principal share in shaping Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth’s benevolent intentions, is a man of great ability and 
learning, and will certainly be a most efficient head of this 
great institution. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 96} to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


TRIUMPHANT GLADSTONIANS. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT is always magnificent. 
He always outshines those who have gone before 
him in the same field. And now in his political estimates 
of the situation, he not only outdoes them in the grand 
sweeps of his rhetoric, but his vaulting ambition leaps far 
beyond the point which either Mr. Schnadhorst or any 
other sanguine political calculator had reached in his most 
liberal excursion of political fancy. To say that he counts 
his chickens before they are hatched, is an absurdly weak 
description of his attitude. He counts his chickens 
before the eggs are laid from which he expects to hatch 
them, almost before the hen is in existence to which he 
trusts to lay them. At least, if Sir William Harcourt 
seriously thinks, as he professes to think, that the delay of 
the Government’s proposals for settling the Irish Land 
question and the Tithe question, is the close of the pitched 
battle between the Unionists and the Home-rulers,—which 
is about as reasonable as to maintain that the successful 
postponement of two of the minor athletic contests between 
Oxford and Cambridge is equivalent to the defeat in the 
boat-race of the University which had objected to the 
postponement,—Sir William Harcourt must be the most 
light-headed of political dreamers. The Government 
have been worsted in the arrangement of the business of 
the Session. They have been compelled to withdraw the 
Licensing Bill, because the teetotalers were too many for 
them, and too fanatical. They have lost a good deal of 
time, and their proposals on important subjects which do 
not touch the question of the Union at all, must stand over 
till the winter. That is all, and there is not a trace of 
any change in the opinion either of the Parliamentary 
majority or the country at large, on the great issue 
itself. Yet Sir William Harcourt asserts that the pitched 
battle is over; that the Government have been smitten 
hip and thigh; that they are beaten out of the field; 
and that it only remains to take prisoners the demoralised 
and exhausted forces which are flying in rout and terror 
from the Gladstonian pursuit. It is hardly possible to 
imagine a caricature of the situation more monstrous and 
more ridiculous. Mr. Schnadhorst would never have 
made himself responsible for such a reading of the omens. 
Indeed, the assurance with which these Miinchiusen 
auguries are given out, seems to us to show much more 
eagerness to snatch at straws than a really confident party 
would actually feel. 

What are the actual political omens of the moment ? We 
feel no doubt that they are ambiguous. They do not point 
decisively either way. They are just what they would be 
if the constituencies cared very little for the Irish Question, 
and felt that chronic desire to show dissatisfaction with 
the party in power which all Governments, Tory and 
Liberal alike, appear to excite. There was a very strong 
reaction against Mr. Gladstone’s first Government, the 
Government of 1868 to 1874, the Government which 
Mr. Disraeli, writing to “My dear Grey de Wilton,” 
accused of “ blundering and plundering” till the 
country was sick of it: Again, the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield excited a very strong feeling of reaction in the 
country, and Mr. Gladstone found no difficulty, when he 
reappeared from his retirement in 1878, in driving it from 
office. But the Government which succeeded it fared no 
better. Probably no Government has had to face more 
signal signs of distrust than the Government of Mr. Glad- 
stone which went out of office in 1885 without a fight. 
But for their success in passing a great Reform Bill 
with the aid of the opposite party, it would have 
been pretty certain that the General Election would have 
placed them in a small minority. We are quite willing 
to admit that there are symptoms of the same kind, 
though of nothing like the same extent, now. So far as 
we can form a dispassionate judgment on the facts, we 
should say that though the country is far from disinclined 
to a fresh swing of the pendulum, no Government of the 
last twenty-two years has excited so little reaction as the 
one now in power. There is a reaction against it, but a 
rather feeble reaction. All the signs appear to indicate 
that Mr. Gladstone as recovered a certain portion 
of his old popularity, but nothing like the whole of 
jt ; that the country is wavering; that it is disposed 





to give “the Grand Old Man” another chance but 
is very uneasy in its mind as to the mode in which 
will use that chance, and not at all clear that his lead; 
proposal is either intelligible or right. As is usual in 
the fourth Session of a Parliament, the Government hag 
offended a good many friends, and has not made many ney 
allies. It has set the Temperance party against it, and ¢ 
has of course more or less cooled down the enthusiagn 
of its supporters,—which is the inevitable fate of eye 
Government. But it has made far fewer big blunders far 
fewer mistakes which constituencies are unable to forget 
than either of Mr. Gladstone’s Administrations, or that of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Its Foreign and Colonial policy hag 
been, on the whole, remarkably successful. And even the 
results of its Irish policy have scored a brilliant success ag 
compared with the results of the Irish policy of either of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administrations. In his case, the very 
policy for which he claimed most merit had been, to 

eyes, the most portentous failure. The Irish, instead of 
having been conciliated and subdued to hearty c0-opera- 
tion and gratitude, had filled the world with their execra. 
tions of his tyranny and injustice. Mr. Balfour’s Irish 
policy never even pretended to be of a kind that would 
make Ireland overflow with gratitude. Yet he has really 
established an order far more solid and effectual than Mr. 
Gladstone,—no doubt partly by the help of the policy which 
Mr. Gladstone succeeded in initiating,—and if he too igs 
execrated, he is execrated in language which is not so 
coarse and violent as that used against his prede- 
cessors; moreover, he can boast that the gifts which the 
Irish repudiate so vehemently with their mouths, they 
quietly stretch out their hands to receive. As for 
the by-elections, they all go to show the same sort of 
indeterminate result,—a certain reaction against the 
Government of a rather undecided kind, with here and 
there a considerable exception, but nothing approaching 
to the violent recoil which preceded Mr. Gladstone’s defeat 
in 1874, Lord Beaconsfield’s defeat in 1880, and which 
marked the first four years of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment between 1880 and 1885. If, then, during next 
Session the Government achieve any considerable success; 
if, as we fully expect, they carry their Irish Land 
Bill, and carry it in a manner to show that even 
the Parnellites dare not resist it; if they settle the 
Tithe dispute, and carry Free Education,—we should 
fully expect that a dissolution would be more likely 
to confirm them in power than to turn the scales against 
them. And even if it turned the scales against them, it 
would give Mr. Gladstone no majority by which he could 
hope to revolutionise the Constitution in the fashion 
proposed. 

This is, we think, the moderate and unimpassioned 
view of the situation. We quite admit that the democracy, 
hitherto at least, has not shown itself able to grasp 
the full significance of the issue. It does not like 
Home-rule, but it has no adequate fear of it, no clear 
insight into its dangers and its many and great un- 
certainties,—uncertainties which may turn out to involve 
almost unimaginable disasters. If it takes Home-rule at 
all, it will take it reluctantly on Mr. Gladstone’s authority. 
It is more likely, we think, to reject it hesitatingly, and 
without the peremptoriness and decision which we desire 
to see. But as for the contention of the triumphant 
Gladstonians that the battle is over and their cause won, 
we have no language to describe it that would not seem 
discourteous to opponents to whom we desire always to be 
respectful. Such language is mere arrogant and sanguine 
folly. 





THE CRY AGAINST A WINTER SESSION. 


HERE has been a great deal of nonsense talked about 
Sir William Harcourt’s letter to Monday’s Times having 

“ pulverised ” the proposal of the Government to hold a 
Winter Session, as one “that deservesrather to be laughed at. 
than discussed.” The letter was written because Sir William 
Harcourt thought he could do more in the way of laughing 
at it than in the way of discussing it ; and no doubt he did 
laugh at it, and very boisterously,—if elephants could 
laugh, they would laugh like that,—but he did not discuss 
it, and did not even shake one of the grounds on which it 
has been recommended and will be adopted. Under similar, 
though nothing like such urgent circumstances, Mr. 
Gladstone adopted a similar expedient in 1882. Then he 
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the Parnellites obstructing business in the 
of Commons, whereas the present Government 
nag whole of the Opposition doing all in their 
pet to defeat the principal measures of the Government. 
neh ear Mr. Gladstone summoned an Autumn Session 
: pw r 24th, and then summoned Parliament to meet 
je February 15th for a new Session. The Government 
be ropose to open the new Session in the latter part of 
woscuben and to get the (useless) debate on the Queen’s 
g cal and as much as possible of the Committee on their 
Land-Purchase Bill over, with, of course, a Christmas 
holiday interposed, before Parliament has usually been 
asked to begin its deliberations. The difference between 
the two plans is imperceptible, Mr. Gladstone’s Autumn 
Session having begun earlier than the present Government’s 
Winter Session will begin, but a longer interval having been 
allowed between the prorogation and the meeting of Parlia- 
ment than will be interposed between the adjournment 
and the reassembling on the present occasion. Besides, in 
1882 Parliament did not adjourn till August 19th, and in 
the present case it seems most probable that the proroga- 
tion will take place at least a week earlier. On the whole, 
it is quite clear that Mr. Gladstone worked his obstructed 
Parliament in 1882-83 at least as hard as the Government 


had only 


propose to work their much more obstructed Parliament in’ 


1890-91. 

And in spite of all that is said, and justly said, about 
the mischief to Ministers and the mischief to Members, in 
Sessions so fatiguing, there is, no ignoring the fact that 
some one must suffer for the block of Parliamentary 
business which has been so skilfully brought about; that 
the country expects some one to suffer for it ; and that the 
evil which cries out for a remedy never will be remedied 
unless the country at large knows, and is compelled to fix 
its attention on the fact, that a good many persons are 
suffering, and will continue to suffer for the waste of time 
that takes place till some adequate remedy is found. We 
feel the greatest sympathy with the First Lord of the 
Treasury when he thus offers himself up for the public 

ood. But we cannot deny that it is for the public good 
that he should thus offer himself up. In 1882, it had 


been admitted to be quite essential to find, or try to find, | 


some remedy for the mischiefs of wasted time and obstructed 
legislation, and Mr. Gladstone very properly forced the 
subject into the chief place in public attention by ask- 
ing Parliament to overwork itself till a remedy could be 
found. The present Government have to cope not only 
with the party which was causing so much obstruction 
then, but with that party backed by the whole force of the 
Opposition ; and very properly, they too fix public attention 
fully on the matter by requiring Parliament to make up 
for lost time, and so giving an object-lesson to the country 
in the real meaning and effect of all this obstruction. We 
believe that no other course would have been legitimate. 
We admit all that can be said as to the injury to Ministers 
from their Parliamentary overwork. We admit all that 
can be said of the disgust with which society and the 
country gentleman will regard this serious abridgment of 
their winter amusements. But nobody can both eat his 
cake and have it too. The Opposition have chosen to earn 
the gratitude of their partisans by rendering it impos- 
sible to pass measures for which there is a large 
majority in the House of Commons; and now they 
must bear the responsibility for what they have done. 
The country ought to know how unreasonably hard the 
Government and the House of Commons must work in order 
to make up for the obstructive triumphs of the Opposi- 
tion, and how certain it is that Parliamentary institutions 
will become almost a laughing-stock under the pressure 
to which they are now subjected, if these obstructive 
triumphs are to be repeated. We do not wonder that 
Sir William Harcourt objects to this powerful object- 
lesson in the meaning of obstruction. It will be an object- 
lesson that will not redound to his credit with the con- 


stituencies, for, in spite of all his disclaimers, the country. 


knows very well that constant, bitter, and tenacious 
obstruction has been practised in Parliament under the 
favour and encouragement, and often at the instance of 
the front Opposition Bench. But laugh as boisterously 
and hoarsely as he will at the Winter Session which is the 
only possible expedient for meeting the obstruction that 
has been offered to most necessary measures, the country 
will not laugh at it. The constituencies will approve the 
resolve which insists on passing the Tend Parthens 











Bill and the Tithe Bill before the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and on defeating the tactics of a factious and un- 
scrupulous minority. 

And we sincerely hope that the effect of the lesson will 
go far beyond its immediate purpose. The Winter Session 
is essential for that purpose. Nay, the future use of the 
expedient recommended by the Procedure Committee, the 
hanging-up of Bills from one Session to another of the 
same Parliament, may, we hope and believe, be an effectual 
help in the same direction. But with the frictional forces 
increasing as they do increase, and the unscrupulousness of 
party conduct increasing as it does increase, all these mere 
palliatives of the difficulty will prove quite insufficient, and 
the country must face the fact that they are certain to 
prove insufficient, and that a much more stringent and 
thorough remedy will ultimately have to be adopted. We 
believe ourselves that either the numbers of the House of 
Commons should be at least halved, or that some large 
and comprehensive adjustment of the methods of legisla- 
tion to the exigencies of the case,—such a method, for 
example, as has been adopted where a department lays 
on the table regulations which become law in the ab- 
sence of any vote of either House to the contrary,— 
must supersede our present clumsy and time-consuming 
process of legislation. It is obvious that exceptional 
sacrifices can only be asked from Ministers and Parlia- 
ment on exceptional occasions. Mr. W. H. Smith may be 
willing to be used up in the public service, and we may be 
obliged, for once, to accept the holocaust. But we cannot use 
up our public men systematically as holocausts of obstruc- 
tion. Such gentle palliatives as using the deliberations of 
one Session for the purposes of the next Session, will only 
reduce slightly the increasing block of business. We shall 
come to a new stand-still before long, in spite of all 
such palliatives. And the sooner the people of this 
country realise that a new departure is urgently needful, 
and that either the monster debating club must be cut 
down to reasonable proportions, or its facilities for defeating 
the wish of the majority removed, the sooner we shall find 
ourselves grappling with the real issue, and ceasing to chip 
away with mere penknives at mischiefs which require the 
free use of the sharpest axe. 





LORD HARTINGTON ON CHURCH EXTENSION. 


MONG the adversities with which good men have to 
struggle, one of the chief is unfamiliar labour. 
Probably Lord Hartington would rather have made twenty 
long speeches about Home-rule than the one short speech 
on Church extension which he made at Derby this day 
week. But in Derbyshire Lord Hartington is more than 
a statesman, or a Member of Parliament, or a Prime 
Minister presumptive. He is an integral part of a great 
county institution,—an institution so great, that we ought 
perhaps to have written it witha big “I.” Heis the eldest 
son of the Duke of Devonshire, the future head of the house 
of Cavendish. To every man in such a position as his, Church 
extension is like death. It cometh soon or late. And so Lord 
Hartington braced himself to the inevitable, and took the 
chair as his father’s representative at the meeting of the 
Derbyshire Church Extension Society. It is not easy at 
once to feel interested in such an object. For the benefits 
of Church extension are more real than obvious. In each 
given case where a new church is built, the immediate 
good is a little problematical. It is so because the chief 
value of an additional church is that it secures and 
necessitates the supply of additional clergy. Consequently, 
its usefulness mainly depends on the character of these addi- 
tional clergy. If a new church falls into bad hands, if the 
incumbent is indolent or careless, or only interested in 
secular things, the benefit is a deferred benefit. The oppor- 
tunity for good has been created, but it will remain un- 
fruitful until he makes way for a successor, or takes a new 
view of his duty. And even where the clergy are all that one 
would have them, the good they do may not be visible toa 
superficial observer. Such an observer will be disposed to 
think that their principal function is to maintain services on 
Sunday for a certain number of people who, if the church 
had not been there, would either have gone to one further 
off, or not have been greatly the worse for staying at home. 
The real influences at work escape his notice. He does 
not remember the steady, if slow, improvement that is 
wrought by the presence of at least one man in a parish 
whose single object is the good, in the largest and most 
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comprehensive sense, of the people among whom he lives. 
Really this influence is beneficial beyond calculation ; but 
to bring its effects vividly before the mind, the dry bones 
of church-building statistics must be made to live by 
imagination and enthusiasm. Those who best understand 
what may be done by single-eyed, eager, and resolute 
clergymen, will be most anxious to see the supply of them 
increased. New churches are then sure to be so many 
new centres of excellent work. It is well to build them, 
because they are like nests to which the birds are sure to 
come. 

These reflections a little resemble Disraeli’s enumeration 
of the reasons which were not those that led Lord George 
Bentinck to vote for the Jewish Emancipation Bill, for 
Lord Hartington wisely confined himself to the secular 
side of his subject. Indeed, a large part of his speech 
was directed to making this limitation plain. First he 
put aside the Church as a society appealing to men of 
deep religious convictions. Then he put aside the Church 
as charged with the spiritual interests of its members. 
Finally, he addressed himself exclusively to the Church 
as a great educational and civilising agency. He 
took the lowest view of it, but he was able to show 
that even in this respect the peculiar position of the 
Church of England makes it the duty of its members 
to interest themselves in Church extension. That peculiar 
position is this. The Church of England has accepted and 
still retains State endowments, and this acceptance and 
retention throws upon her a responsibility over and above 
the responsibility of making a good use of them. She is 
bound to provide moral and religious instruction for the 
whole population, so far as it is not provided from other 
sources. The ministrations of the Dissenting Churches 
are, in the first instance, addressed to people who are 
able to pay for them or willing to pay for them. 
The religious bodies in question may, and often do, go 
beyond this limit. Their work is not exclusively confined 
to their own members. As Lord Hartington pointed out, 
it is to a great extent of a thoroughly missionary and 
catholic character. But, at the same time, it does not 
cease to be voluntary work. It is work which the State 
has no right toask of them. With the Church of England 
it is different. She holds her endowments on the under- 
standing that she shall minister, not merely to that portion 
of the population which can afford to pay, or is willing to 
pay, for the services she renders, but to that portion of the 
population which is too poor or too indifferent to pay 
for those services. From Lord Hartington’s point of 
view, it would be no answer to a charge of neglect 
to render these services, that the endowments of which 
the Church has the usufruct are exhausted. The Church 
must not say: ‘I have so much money allotted to me, and 
this will go so far, but no further.’ She holds her endow- 
ments on a different tenure from this,—on the tenure of 
supplementing them wherever and whenever they need to 
be supplemented. She has undertaken the care of the 
whole people of England, so far as they have not volun- 
tarily placed themselves under the care of other religious 
communities. Consequently, when new needs arise which 
the endowments are not adequate to meet, it becomes the 
duty of her members to meet those needs. That is the 
implied condition on which the endowments are held. ‘I 
have given you’—so the State may be supposed to say— 
‘the means of meeting the religious wants of the community 
as those wants were, say, fifty years ago. You in return 
- must be responsible for meeting the new wants that have 
arisen since that time.’ 

There is a school of Churchmen who will be disposed to 
challenge this account of the facts. They will deny the 
implied condition; they will ask for some proof that 
it was ever accepted by the Church; they will main- 
dain that if the State wants more from the Church 
than her endowments enable her to give, it is for 
the State to make those endowments larger. Our 
reply to these objections is simply this. The account 
we have given may not be capable of historical proof. 
Nothing, indeed, may have really happened that at all 
corresponds to it. But it expresses with sufficient accuracy 
the principle that now underlies any establishment and 
endowment of religion. The reason why the Church of 
England is maintained in her present wealth and dignity, 
is because the majority of Englishmen believe that she is 
a great educational and civilising agency, an agency coex- 
tensive with the population, an agency pledged to minister 


to that population, no matter what may be its numerical, 
territorial extent. It may be possible, for anythin . 
know to the contrary, to disabuse Englishmen of this vee 
to teach them to regard the Church as responsibl 
for the proper use of her endowments, and for noth; 
more ; to convince them that if the population grow 
beyond the present ability of the Church to cope with i 
is the State that must provide the additional educational 
and civilising agencies required. But of one thing we ay 
quite sure. If Englishmen are brought to look at th 
Established Church in this light, it will not long remais 
established. It will have ceased to play the part 
the majority of Englishmen are accustomed to aggj 
to it, and they will speedily ask themselves whethoy 
it is worth while to let it retain the smaller anj 
less important part it has chosen to take to itself 
whether, in fact, the State would not do better to 
resume ecclesiastical endowments and provide educational 
and civilising agencies of another kind. As we look at 
the matter, therefore, Lord Hartington is quite right jp 
regarding Church extension less as a voluntary offering on 
the part of Churchmen, than as a price paid for the reten. 
tion of great means and great opportunities of doing her 
proper work. No doubt it is a less agreeable way of 
stating the case. Nobody likes to have benevolence made 
a matter of obligation, to find that, in the matter of 
endowments, the State is acting on Prince Bismarck’s 
principle, Do wt des. But if that is the principle on which 
the State acts, it is well that Churchmen should know it, 
If they were to remain in ignorance of it, the end might 
be that they would find themselves reduced to making their 
voluntary offerings take the place of endowments, instead 
of merely supplementing them. 





MR. PARNELL’S MODERATION. 


T is too much the custom of Mr. Parnell’s critics to 
give him credit for deep designs to entrap the Govern. 
ment to their destruction, mainly because he announced 
before the Commission, very likely quite as much with the 
view of gaining popularity in Ireland as with the view of 
cutting short a troublesome cross-examination by blurting 
out the truth, that he should have had no scruple at all in 
misleading the House of Commons, and had in all pro. 
bability actually attempted to mislead it. Mr. Parnell knows 
as well as Prince Bismarck that there is often nothing in 
the world so bewildering to men as the truth. In our 
opinion, he told the truth when he expressed his perfect 
willingness to mislead the House of Commons, if thereby 
he could gain a point for Ireland; and, in our opinion, he 
told the truth yesterday week, when he made what is 
called the excessively “moderate” speech in which he 
advised Mr. Balfour to limit the Land Act of next 
Session as far as possible to giving freeholds to the 
class of characteristic tenant-farmers, and not to waste 
Government resources on large graziers who are already 
sufficiently independent of their landlords, and who do 
not need any special help to become more so. We 
regard that speech as good evidence that the Irish Land 
Bill is popular in Ireland. Mr. Parnell commenced ina 
tone quite bitter enough towards Mr. Balfour, and he 
positively paraded his perfect indifference to the thorough- 
going immorality of the “ Plan of Campaign,” by insisting 
that the “Plan” ought to have been limited to a small 
area, and that it would be quite too dangerous to apply it all 
over Ireland, as his more eager colleagues, Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Dillon, wished. What is intrinsically immoral is 
not less so for being limited to a few estates. Mr. Parnell 
had no objection to it because it was intrinsically immoral. 
He objected to it only because he could not see his way out 
of the absolute anarchy which it would bring upon Ireland, 
if the whole of the island were to be wrapped in 
the chaos of a universal breach of contract. And no 
doubt he was quite right that, so applied, it would 
have rendered Ireland bankrupt; and a bankrupt society 
is not a society in which even Home-rule will flourish. 
Still, he had no objection at all to wrap a few estates in 
flame, in order to deter other landlords from exacting 
what their tenants had often quite freely and willingly 
contracted to pay. He only conditioned that society 
should not be resolved into its elements all through 
the island. He was right, we think, even from his 








point of view. The universal application of the “ Plan 
of Campaign” might very likely have rendered the 
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PR EE 
: rent impossible; but it would have done so 
yao are estes 5 have held out no hope of establishing 
successfully either Home-rule or any other condition of 
society in Which decent men could hope to live a decent 
life. It does not follow that because Mr. Parnell had the 
shrewdness to see what Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien had 
t the shrewdness to see,—namely, that there are some 
= dients for removing a particular ill which involve ills 
Sanath more disastrous order,—he has any real wish to 
romote the strength of the United Kingdom, or any power 
: do so on the lines of policy to which he has committed 
himself in Ireland. — i 

It is the same with regard to his remarks on the 
future policy of the Government. We have no doubt that, 
hoping, as he does hope, to see M r. Gladstone in power after 
the next General Election, he thinks it his true policy to 
prepare for that event by toning down the hopes of the 
[rish peasantry, and throwing cold water, as it were, on 
the expectations of the zealots. He knows as well as any 
man that the Irish peasantry look for a sort of golden age 
whenever Mr. Gladstone returns to power, and that, so 
far from having a golden age, they will probably find them- 
selves in a sea of troubles enormously exaggerated by their 
sanguine expectations. It is his present cue, therefore, to 
throw as much of the responsibility for the future on the 
Government which he reviles, as he possibly can, and we 
feel no doubt at all that he would be only too glad if he 
could get any tolerable settlement of the Land question 
out of the present Government. In the first place, it would 
render the people of Ireland less inclined to turn everything 
upside down, as they would have no wish to endanger 
the freehold of the little properties they had begun to pay 
for; and in the next place, he would be able to lay the 
blame of the disappointment which the Irish people would 
certainly experience when they found what Home-rule 
really meant, on the wicked Government which had half- 
settled matters for him before the glorious Home-rule 
Parliament met. We do not at all doubt that the 
Irish people are very unwilling to decline the offer 
which Mr. Balfour has made them, and that Mr. Parnell 
knows this as well as anybody. That is one reason why 
he willingly suggests some remodelling of the Bill which 
would make it impossible to resist it; and another reason 
is, that he would much rather have so delicate a problem 
solved by a Government which he could afterwards load 
with reproaches, than have it reserved for the Legislature 
over which he himself hopes to exert a large control. His 
dream, we hope, will never be fulfilled ; but Mr. Parnell is 
bound to assume that it will be fulfilled, and even if it is 
not, it is just as well, he thinks, to have the bird in the 
hand which the Government offer him, especially as that 
will not prevent his securing the two in the bush if oppor- 
tunity should favour him. Mr. Parnell is speculating for 
the event of a great Gladstonian majority. But he also 
wishes to secure something solid as the consequence of his 
Irish strategy, in case that majority should not come into 
being. Should Mr. Gladstone triumph, it would be the 
alleviation of a most difficult position, if he could treat the 
Land question as at an end for the present, and yet could 
profess himself thoroughly dissatisfied with the solution 
obtained. Should Mr. Gladstone fail, Mr. Parnell could 
still say: ‘Well, we have not beaten the English party, 
but we have got great terms out of them. Look at the 
Irish peasantry who have become freeholders on easy terms 
from being mere tenants at will.’ 

It is therefore, to our minds, much more probable that 
Mr. Parnell’s moderation is genuine enough, than that it 
is assumed. He is perfectly well aware that Ireland 
cannot be transformed into a paradise by any magic of 
his, and he would much rather have the transformation 
scene over before he becomes in any degree responsible,— 
as he now thinks that he may perhaps before long become 
responsible,—for Irish legislation and administration. But 
that does not in the least involve even so much as a desire 
to co-operate heartily with Great Britain, if ever he were 
really at the head of an Irish Administration, still less any 
ability to do so, after the long course of discipline which the 
Irish Party have had in the art of defying Great Britain, 
and baulking her every overture. What the working of 
Irish Home-rule would be, if ever it were really attained,— 
as we trust it never may be,—neither Mr. Parnell nor any 
other statesman can possibly foresee. But this much we 
may say, that Mr. Parnell’s present attitude is explicable 
enough, if we assume that he knows the wish of the Irish 








peasantry to accept the proposals of the Government. And 
that assumption is,—no thanks to him,—a very good omen 
for the success of Mr. Balfour with the Land Bill which is 
to be the first and the chief business of the next Session of 
Parliament. 





PROFESSOR DICEY ON THE PARNELL 
COMMISSION. 


rf “England’s Case against Home-rule,” Professor 

Dicey did a signal service to the cause of the Union. 
He exposed beyond the possibility of reply the constitu- 
tional impostures involved in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for 
conferring an independent Parliament upon Ireland. Yet, 
great as were the obligations under which he laid all 
Unionists by that work, he has struck an even more potent 
blow in a book published this week by Messrs. Cassell and 
Co., under the title of “The Verdict.” In the present 
volume, which, owing to its shortness, and the epigrammatic 
vigour of the style, is exceedingly easy reading, he deals 
with the results arrived at by the Report of the Special 
Commission, and with the evidence on which that Report 
was based, and shows in clear and forcible language 
the true significance of many points which have hitherto 
been almost completely missed by the country. Con- 
fining himself to the sure ground of the findings of the 
Judges, and refusing to use facts which have not obtained 
their sanction, and so have become “ matters of record,” he 
brings out with extraordinary vividness, and yet always with 
a perfect measure of justice to his opponents, the momentous 
conclusions which are necessitated by the verdict of the 
Commissioners. For the first time, the full meaning, 
both legal and moral, of their pronouncement is shown to 
the public, and it is not too much to say that the book 
becomes at once a document of prime importance in the 
Home-rule controversy. Many of the social and political, 
as distinguished from the constitutional aspects of the 
Unionist case, find here their best and most complete ex- 
pression, and, unless we are greatly mistaken as to the 
sincerity of the public desire for light upon the chief 
mss a aid of the day, the work is destined to pro- 
duce an ultimate effect in many ways analogous to that 
achieved by Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion. If Professor Dicey cannot boast the prophetic 
inspiration and glowing rhetoric of Burke, he at 
any rate brings to his task a far larger share of 
impartiality and self-restraint, and is enabled thereby 
to enter with a much wider sympathy of compre- 
hension into his opponents’ aims and _ aspirations. 
The passion, the exaggeration, and the inability to 
share and understand popular sentiment, that injured 
the moral effect of Burke’s tract, is not to be found 
in that of Professor Dicey, who, though he appeals to 
his fellow-countrymen from the standpoint of a states- 
man anxious above all things that they should view the 
situation as he sees it, and as he believes it can only 
rightly be viewed, maintains throughout the temper of a 
just and upright Judge. If any Unionist, perplexed by the 
torrents of sophistry poured forth by Gladstonian writers 
and speakers, is anxious to review his position and 
to reconsider the abstract justice of the cause he has 
espoused, he cannot do better than turn to “ The 
Verdict.” Nor will even the most convinced and un- 
shaken of the opponents of Home-rule be able to 
read its pages without finding a hundred hitherto un- 
appreciated grounds for withstanding the Parnellite de- 
mands. The work brings the foundations of Unionism 
down to the rock, and establishes beyond all doubt or 
question not only the political expediency but the moral 
necessity for resisting the policy of breaking up the Union. 
That Professor Dicey’s book will work visible conversions 
among his opponents, we do not, of course, suppose for 
a moment. That is as impossible for literature as for 
oratory. It will, however, we believe, do something quite 
as effective. Few really fair-minded and intelligent Glad- 
stonians will be able to read it without feeling shaken in 
many of the vital articles of their faith; and though for 
the moment they may nominally turn a deaf ear to its 
warnings and to the irresistible conclusions which it con- 
tains, those warnings and conclusions must of necessity — 
come home at last, and serve to paralyse the action of 
the Home-rulers when they have most need for persistence 
and firmness. Men’s actions remain unaffected by the 
dictates of truth and reason as long as they are uncon- 
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scious of their application to the course they desire to 
pursue. When, however, these have once been clearly 
brought home to their minds—it little matters how un- 
willingly—no determination to remain blind is really 
effectual. Those Gladstonians, then, who have resolved 
to follow Mr. Gladstone at all costs, if they value their 
own peace of mind had better not read ‘‘ The Verdict.” 
If they do read it, no amount of resolute scoffing at its 
conclusions will protect them from the weakening effects 
it is certain to produce. 

Professor Dicey’s Tract on ‘‘ The Political Significance of 
the Report of the Parnell Commission,” to quote the sub- 
title of his book, is divided into three parts. The first 
deals with the findings of the Commission, and shows in 
clear and simple language exactly what the Judges 
did or did not find, and what is the meaning that 
ought to be attached to their words. The second deals 
with “the Gladstonian apology,” showing how certain 
of their arguments are essentially irrelevant, and how 
others, though nominally relevant, are either based on 
false premisses or involve false deductions. The third 
shows “ the political results” that have flowed, and must 
continue to flow, from the Report of the Commission, and 
how they affect the Parnellites, the Gladstonians, and the 
Unionists. In an appendix there have been placed the find- 
ings of the Commissioners, in which the declarations of 
“Not guilty” are printed in italics, of “Guilty” in black 
type, and of “‘ Not proven” in “larger type than ordinary,” 
in order to secure easiness and rapidity of reference. With 
that portion of the book which is concerned with the 
findings of the Commissioners, we do not propose to 
deal, since, though an enormous amount of fresh light 
is therein thrown upon the real significance of the Report, 
it is necessarily very difficult to summarise. Instead, we 
will say something of Professor Dicey’s treatment of “ the 
Gladstonian apology.” 

Of the irrelevant arguments which are rapidly dis- 
missed by Professor Dicey, we will take one specimen. 
The Parnellite leaders were found guilty of criminal 
conspiracy. ‘Ah! but that is nothing,’ say the Glad- 
stonians, and among them is an ex-Lord Chancellor, 
“who gaily admits that he himself has been a con- 
spirator.” “We are all of us [we are quoting from 
Professor Dicey’s summary of his opponents’ argu- 
ment], in fact, daily conspiring; just as at every 
moment of our lives we imbibe microbes, so, according to 
our teachers, it would seem there are few men who have 
not at some time or other been criminal conspirators.” 
The answer to al! this talk is plain enough. “Grant, since 
eminent lawyers say it, that trifles for which no human 
being ever has been or will be indicted are, in the eye of 
the law, criminal conspiracies. The argument, backed 
up by this concession, then stands thus: some trifles 
are conspiracies, therefore a conspiracy which has pro- 
duced dishonesty, oppression, and misery throughout 
Ireland is a trifle.’ When the Gladstonians talk about 
criminal conspiracies being matters of no importance, they 
are, in fact, simply playing with words. Among “the rele- 
vant” Home-rule arguments, we will deal with that drawn 

from the prevalence of boycotting. Here is Professor Dicey’s 
exceedingly fair summary of the position assumed by the 
Gladstonians :—‘ Boycotting, and still more the spirit of 
boycotting, is, it is admitted, an evil which, wherever it 
exists, just men of all parties detest and deplore. But 
the thing, under whatever name, flourishes, it is urged, in 
England as well as in Ireland; it is known to all parts of 
the United Kingdom; it is practised by Tory Squires or 
Primrose Dames, as well as by Parnellite politicians or 
members of the Land League; it is therefore grossly un- 
just to treat as criminal in Ireland conduct which we deem 
at worst only blameworthy in England ; we ought all to 
condemn the spirit of boycotting, but our denuncia- 
tions lack justice if they are directed only against 
a party whose political aims we happen to detest.” 
In meeting this contention, Mr. Dicey, of course, admits 
at once that “ the spirit of boycotting,” if we mean thereby 
“the tendency to grasp political advantage by appealing 
to the interest or the fears of electors, exists throughout 
the United Kingdom as it exists throughout the world.” 
Then, too, views as to legitimate influence vary, and the 
zeal of party often outruns the sense of justice. “That 
this should be so is deplorable, and every sensible man 
hopes, as most sensible men believe, that in Great Britain, 


iii 
legislation, the use of undue pressure—of exclusive deal. 
ing—year by year diminishes.” But granted that «th, 
spirit of boycotting,” which in Ireland culminates . 
boycotting, is world-wide, the fact “ affords no eroual 
whatever for not punishing proved acts of extrem 
cruelty and intimidation.” “The spirit of theft of 
lust, and of murder exists everywhere, for covetousness 
sensuality, uncharitableness, and malice flourish whereye 
human beings associate together. But that is not general] 
thought any reason against the denunciation and punish, 
ment of burglary, rape, and murder.” The manner in 
which Professor Dicey deals with the sophistical dig. 
tinctions sought to be made between “ boycotting” anq 
“boycotting without intimidation,” is masterly. “This re. 
finement could never have been made intelligible to Irish 
farmers, and this for the best of reasons. It is nonsense 
and ‘nonsense never can be understood.’ The proposed 
distinction is self-contradictory.” It is impossible to 
take a specific case of boycotting without seeing this 
at once. “In the existing condition of Ireland, boy- 
cotting as practised in Ireland involves the fear of 
outrage, ruin, or death; and such fear, when used to 
influence a man’s conduct, is intimidation. Boycotting 
without intimidation will never become possible or 
conceivable till there exists robbery without theft and 
murder without killing.” Exclusive dealing may exist in 
England, but that, as Mr. Gladstone has himself told us, is 
“a totally different thing.” The distinction between the 
two has been better drawn by Mr. Gladstone than by any 
one else. These are his words, used in the House on May 
24th, 1882 :—“TI have a perfect right to deal with one man 
rather than another, and even to tell people that I am 
doing so; but that has nothing to do with combined intimi- 
dation exercised for the purpose of inflicting ruin and driving 
men to do what they do not want to do, and preventing 
them from doing what they have a right to do. That is 
illegal, and that is the illegality recommended by the 
honourable gentleman, and it is plain that those who re- 
commend and sanction such illegality are responsible for 
rose illegalities, even though they do not directly sanction 
them.” 

With Professor Dicey’s treatment of the arguments from 
“the nature of political crime,” from “the nature of 
political movements,” and from “the Union of Hearts,” 
we have no space to deal. We can only find room to 
point out that the last is specially impressive, and de- 
molishes to the last stone that fabric of shams and 
sophistries which, unless its unreality is understood, 
naturally exercises a considerable influence upon men’s 
minds. Home-rule could no more produce a Union of 
Hearts, than would the establishment of Prince Charlie as a 
sub-King at Edinburgh have reconciled the Jacobites to 
Hanoverian overlordship, or the allowance of Secession have 
made friends of the North and South. It is the maintenance 
of the Union that has made the men of New England and of 
Virginia contented fellow-citizens ; and the maintenance of 
the Union will alone suffice to render Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, and Irishmen at heart one people. The “ political 
results” dwelt on by Professor Dicey must also be left un- 
commented upon by us, except to point out his exposition of 
the fact that the Report proves the two main assumptions 
on which the Unionists rest their policy to be sound and 
unshakeable. They are,—(1), “That the movement which 
for the last eleven years and more has disturbed Irish 
society to its depth, is in its essence agrarian rather than 
national ;” and (2), “That Mr. Parnell and his associates are 
among the most untrustworthy of politicians, and possess 
neither the will nor, if they had the will, the power, per- 
manently to govern the movement which, as Gladstonians 
hold, will be terminated by the concession to Ireland of a 
more or less independent Parliament.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the reception which Pro- 
fessor Dicey’s book will meet with among many Glad- 
stonians. We can easily imagine how they will comfort 


be inspired by many of its passages. They will take 
heart with the thought: ‘After all, this is all mere 
logical hair-splitting ; and, as every wise man knows, the 
world was never governed by logic.’ But will not the 
Gladstonians who find encouragement in this thought, 
be in reality deceiving themselves? Is not to argue 
so, to confound logic and pure reason? Pure reason, 
we are perfectly willing to admit, is generally, if 





under the influence of enlightened opinion and of effective 





not indeed always, at fault in worldly affairs, and 


themselves for the qualms of doubt and distrust sure to’ 
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as ° 
the most apparently unreasonable arrangements will 


ften work well in practice. Professor Dicey, however, 
ps not arrive at his conclusions by any reference to 
abstract theories or appeals to political perfectionism. His 
logic is used, not to spin cobwebs, but to show the hard 
core of essential truth that underlies a series of compli- 
cated facts. Reasoning of this kind is inevitable—irre- 
sistible, and cannot be dismissed off-hand as mere un- 
ractical theorising. Anomalies and inconsistencies may 
er matter in constitution-making. In the province of 
morals and conduct they cannot be overlooked, or, if they 
are, they will surely bring their revenge. This fact the 
Gladstonians are at present resolved to ignore, but some 
day or other it will come home to them with disastrous 


force. 





AN AMERICAN RETROSPECT. 


HE New York Nation of July 3rd contains a retro- 
T spect of the last twenty-five years in the United 
States which is well worth the attention of all Englishmen 
who are interested in the social and political progress of 
their kinsmen in America. The writer of this very able 

aper, whom we can hardly be wrong in supposing to be Mr. 
Godkin, makes no attempt to reckon up the increase in 
the number of hogs annually slaughtered in Chicago, or to 
count up the miles of new railway laid every year; but, 
instead, provides us with an exceedingly clear and pene- 
trating analysis of the moral changes which have come over 
the country siuce the war. His is no mere record of annual 
increments such as satisfies the inferior practitioners of 
social diagnosis on both sides of the Atlantic, but 
a real attempt to compare the general configuration of 
American society twenty-five years ago with that which 
exists at the present moment. As to the conclusions to be 
drawn from the premisses thus provided, we shall say some- 
thing below; but we must first, and without further 
apology, sketch the main results of the comparison insti- 
tuted by the writer in the Nation, who, it may be noted, 
publishes his article on the completion of the twenty-fifth 
year of the existence of that journal. 

When the Nation was started at the close of the struggle 
between the North and the South, there was hardly a political 
observer who did not imagine that the military spirit which 
had been aroused by the war would be retained in some 
form or other, and that, as Wendell Phillips feared, the 
old “farming and reading” Republic would give place 
“to a strong military and perhaps predatory” State. 
Fortunately, the latter part of the prophecy has not been 
verified. Europe saw with wonder and admiration a million 
men lay down their arms without a thought of perpetuating 
the power of the Army, and sink into ordinary citizens, 
inl recognisable as the men who had formed perhaps 
the most formidable fighting force that the world has ever 
seen, till the necessity for finding some means by which the 
surplus revenue could be got rid of called the veterans back 
to remembrance as suitable recipients of public bounty. In 
spite, however, of the fact that the war did not leave any 
trace of “ militarism ” on the Union, it did no doubt mark 
the end of the old “reading and farming” Republic, 
and the twenty-five years that have elapsed since the 
epoch of Secession have seen the evolution of a new 
political order. One of the most marked characteristics 
of American society before the war was, says the 
writer in the Nation, “the influence of the clergy 
and the lawyers in their character of publicists and 
orators.” This feature of political life has almost 
entirely disappeared. The lawyers no longer join in the 
work of political exposition, and, indeed, almost entirely 
withdraw from public life. The leaders of the Bar confine 
themselves to their professional work—the ablest being 
employed by the great commercial corporations—and are 
apparently less and less anxious to take part in political 
movements. This disappearance of the trained lawyers 
from politics has had an exceedingly unfortunate effect on 
the Senate. ‘Nearly every State,” says the writer in the 
Nation, “ had at least one Senator of the type of Seward, 
or Sumner, or Fessenden, or Trumbull—generally a man 
of very moderate pecuniary means—who not only exerted 
great influence on the politics of his State, but spoke with 
more or less moral and intellectual authority on all the 
questions of the day, and aided his constituents by speeches 
out of Congress, somewhat in the English fashion, in 
making up their minds on current topics. This type has 
almost completely disappeared. It can hardly be said to 








have any representative whatever in the Senate to-day. 
There is no Senatorial orator whose utterances are looked 
for with any eagerness or have any deciding influence on 
local opinion.” In fact, the Senate is now almost entirely 
a plutocratic assembly, and it looks as if it would soon 
become as impossible to make a poor man an American 
Senator, as to make him an English Peer. “In the North,” 
continues the writer in the Nation, “there is a steady 
tendency to give seats in it to successful manufacturers, 
speculators, or railroad men. As a general rule, too, this 
class brings to the work of legislation considerable con- 
tempt for public opinion as expressed through the news- 
papers, and an almost unbounded belief in the venality of 
State Legislatures as the result of their own experience in 
business life ; for a successful business career on the scale 
which is now common, can hardly go very far without 
bringing a man in contact with State legislators as an 
applicant for some sort of favour or privilege, or as 
the object of the form of extortion known as ‘a strike.’” 
Another change by no means for the better is to be found 
in the entire disappearance of the influence once exercised 
by “the lyceum lecturer,” a person “who represented to 
the rural population not only literature and art, but 
political philosophy, and exerted during the period pre- 
ceding the war a very wholesome and powerful influence.” 
Strange as it sounds, it is unquestionably the fact that 
this withdrawal of the intellectual element in politics 
formerly represented by the lawyers and the clergy, has 
been contemporaneous with an enormous development of 
the study of politics in the abstract. All the principal 
Universities have now schools of political science, and 
every year the number of writers and thinkers upon 
political philosophy, political economy, constitutional law, 
and kindred subjects is swelled by fresh accessions. 
The contribution made by America to the discussion of 
abstract political questions is indeed as great, if not greater 
than, that of any other country, and it would be impossible 
to find any portion of the world in which the discussion of 
problems connected with government and sociology is 
followed with more interest or intelligence. Yet, in spite 
of this fact and of the remarkable development of the 
Universities in these fields, it would appear that there has 
been “an undoubted decline in the influence of the 
colleges on popular thought, and in the number of 
graduates in Congress and in political life.’ Another 
change which the writer in the Nation declares to be 
specially pronounced is “the transfer to wealth of 
the political and social influence which was formerly 
shared, if not absorbed, by literary, oratorical, or 
professional distinction.” Twenty-five years ago, the 
public were hungry for news about authors, preachers, 
and lecturers. Now, this mark of distinction belongs 
solely to the millionaires. “It is their personality and 
doings which now pique popular curiosity and touch the 
popular imagination ; it is their talk which is believed to 
have most power.” Nor is it merely in social considera- 
tion that the millionaires have won the front places. “In 
politics they have become perhaps the greatest force of 
the day.” The weight they exercise in public affairs is to 
be attributed to two things. Firstly, to the withdrawal of 
the lawyers and the clergy from the political arena; and 
secondly, to their practice of “‘ owning,” that is, controlling, 
both the professional politicians and the Press. Of late 
years an increasing number of newspapers, no longer held 
by independent proprietors, have virtually come into the 
power of rich men. A general survey, then, of the last 
twenty-five years, points to the fact that the political in- 
fluence once wieKded by the intellectual classes in America 
has passed into the hands of the plutocracy, and that 
unless the present process is arrested, the United States, 
informally no doubt, but none the less really, will be 
governed by an oligarchy of millionaires. 

The explanation suggested by the writer in the Nation 
in regard to these changes for the worse may at first 
sight seem somewhat fantastic; but for all that, we 
believe it is substantially the true one. He declares 
that it is the Tariff and the Protective system that 
are to blame for the disquieting nature of the altera- 
tions that have taken place in the political configuration 
of the Union since the war, and uses what appear 
to us very sound arguments to support his theory. Odd 
as it may sound, it is Protection that has driven the 
lawyers and the clergy out of politics, and substituted 
that of the great capitalists. Protection, while it has 
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prevented the farmers and agricultural labourers from 
being as prosperous as they might otherwise have been, 
has created a large class of capitalists, whose wealth 
depends, or at any rate who sincerely believe that their 
wealth depends, solely upon the maintenance of the Tariff. 
As politics have gradually hardened into a fight over the 
Tariff question, these men have been drawn into the 
struggle. They have, however, not entered political life 
in order to serve their country, but merely with the desire 
to do what they look upon as protecting their property. 
The result has been, that those who occupied themselves 
with public affairs for less selfish reasons have been 
shouldered out, and that the maintenance of the protected 
industries has become a matter of vital importance in Ameri- 
can politics, just as in England the preservation of power in 
the hands of the landed interest came to be looked on as the 
one thing needful for British prosperity. While the Tariff 
lasts and its friends are supreme, there is no room in the 
government of the country for any other interest but 
that of the Protectionists. For example, the Professors 
of the Universities are almost to a man Free-traders ; 
hence the rich men, who might otherwise like to avail 
themselves of their talents, sternly refuse to allow them to 
enter political life, and even clamour for the withdrawal 
of local State aid from seminaries where the works of Mill 
and Fawcett are used “to poison the minds of the young” 
against the Tariff. On this point we may again quote the 
actual words used by the writer in the Nation :—‘ During 
the thirty years of high protection which followed the out- 
break of the war, there has been-an unprecedented amount 
of money put into industries created or maintained by 
legislation; and as the volume of this investment has 
swelled, the Tariff question has gradually not only 
dominated all other questions, but has driven them out of 
the field. In every country, property which has been 
directly created by legislation, or which needs special legal 
protection, is extraordinarily sensitive and jealous. Negro 
slavery and the English Corn-Laws were two striking 
examples of this in our own time. Such property, if 
seriously assailed, is always ready to defend itself by any 
weapon within its reach, and is sure to surround itself 
with elaborate bulwarks and safeguards. Foremost among 
these safeguards is apt to be restriction on the liberty of 
speech of all within reach of its influence ; the presence of 
men known to be hostile to it becomes odious; their 
actions become suspicious; their aims in every direction 
become tainted with treason or immorality ; and, finally, 
any means of counteracting their influence or destroying 
their authority seems legitimate. In truth, nothing de- 
fends itself so desperately, and with such serenity of con- 
science as to the means to be used, as property in danger.” 
In a word, in the desperate efforts of the Protectionist 
capitalists to defend the privileged position which they 
now enjoy, every other influence has been studiously sup- 
pressed. 


If this is the true explanation of the change, as we 
believe it is, it is one which need not make us entertain 
nearly so regretful a view of the altered tone of American 
public life as we should otherwise be obliged to take. 
When the upas-tree of the Tariff has been felled, and it 
cannot stand much longer, the older and better influences 
will revive, and we shall once more see the American men 
of “light and leading” claim their right to participate in 
the government of the country. That the moment the 
policy of Protection is abandoned this revival will take 
place, is made the more certain from the fact that the 
States are rapidly reforming their electoral laws, and in 
such a manner that, while in the future independent 
candidates will not, as now, be practically excluded from 
the polls, bribery and corruption will be rendered both 
difficult and unprofitable. Already the latter result of 
electoral reform is becoming apparent. At a recent 
election in Rhode Island under the new Ballot Act, one of 
the old-fashioned “bosses” complained: “We thought 
we were buying votes, but we found we had only bought 
experience.” If we mistake not, when the Nation takes 
its next retrospect of a quarter of a century, it will be able 
to point to a state of affairs very different from that which 
exists at present, and instead of having to indicate the 
evil results of Protection and monopoly, it will be able to 
draw attention to the moral as well as the material 
advantages produced by the adoption of a system of virtual 
Free-trade. 








as 
FAIR-PLAY TO CRIMINALS. 


gai news that M. Constans is doing his best to put a gt 

to the most offensive of the many theatrical forms and 
ceremonies connected with the administration of criming 
justice in France, will be received with satisfaction in Eng 
The change that will take place if M. Constans has his way, 
though something will no doubt have been done to mitigate 
the tortures inflicted on the accused, will not, we fear, make 
French murder-trials really any fairer to the prisoner, o 
render their procedure unassailable to such strictures as thoy 
made by Thackeray in “ The Case of Peytel,”—one of the mogt 
astonishing pieces of concentrated scorn, indignation, and Sar. 
donic humour in the language. The controversy, however, that 
has arisen over the proposed alteration, and the unwillingness 
of the Magistrates to agree to any reform, bring out clearly hoy 
widely different are the standpoints of English and French 
justice. It may, then, be worth while to take this opportunity 
for inquiring what it is that makes Frenchmen consent 
to a system which, even though it is not carried on in thei 
own country, fills Englishmen with shame and indignation, 
Before, however, attempting to account for this anomaly, oy 
readers may perhaps be interested to learn the details of the 
proposed change. 


At present, one of the chief features of the initiatory inves. 
tigation in French criminal cases is the proceeding known ag 
“the reconstitution of the crime.” This step in the inquiry is of 
a highly theatrical nature, and up till now has been regarded 
as of extreme importance by the judicial authorities. After the 
accused has been subjected to a sufficient series of inquisitorial 
séances in the Magistrate’s private room, and has had his self- 
command completely undermined by being alternately coaxed 
and bullied, exhorted and implored to confess his guilt, he is one 
day carried off to the very place where the crime was committed, 
and there, as far as the histrionic ability of the constables will 
allow, the murder is enacted before his eyes exactly as it was 
actually committed, or rather, exactly as the prosecution 
imagine that it was committed. In the room, the furniture 
is arranged just as it was first found by the police, and every 
eare is taken that all the accessories shall be absolutely 
correct in detail. The accused, handcuffed and guarded, is 
stationed in a corner of the room, and made to watch the 
policeman who represents the murderer steal up and pretend 
to strangle or stab, as the case may be, another policeman 
who holds the réle of victim. While this childish performance 
is taking place, the Magistrate is closely scrutinising the face 
of the accused, and watching every movement in order 
to find material to use against him at the trial. Since this 
dramatic act of justice is supposed to affect very deeply the 
conscience of the criminal, and to render him peculiarly liable 
to make damaging admissions, the investigating Magistrate 
plies him well during the performance with taunts and adjura- 
tions. What the nature of these is likely to be when the 
inquiry is conducted in secret, may be gathered from the 
remarks made by Judges at public trials. If a Judge will 
in open court interrupt a prisoner’s answers by telling him 
not to lie, or by taunting the poor wretch with the fact that 
he is “turning green” while stretched on the interrogatory 
rack, the Juge dinstruction is not likely to miss the 
chance of asking the prisoner if he is not becoming white 
because he remembers the smell of the blood, or of up- 
braiding him for his callousness in not showing more 
feeling. The Judge, indeed, has the prisoner on the horns of 
a dilemma, and it is hardly possible to believe that a born 
logician, as is every Frenchman, would not use his opportunity. 
If the man trembles and turns pale, it is a certain sign of 
guilt. If, on the other hand, he maintains a perfectly passive 
demeanour, he has shown how cold, calculating, remorseless, 
and therefore essentially criminal is his nature. M.Constans 
has not, we are sorry to say, ventured to forbid outright the 
enactment of this drama and its accompanying bullying of 
the prisoner, but has merely told the Prefect of Police that 
the detectives under his orders are not in future to be used to 
represent the dramatis personx. Henceforth, if the Magis- 
trates desire a “reconstitution of the crime,” they must them- 
selves supply the necessary actors. 


At first sight, it seems incredible that Frenchmen, who, 
we feel sure, are quite as anxious in the abstract to do justice, 
to spare the innocent, and to act with humanity as English- 
men, can allow the system of bullying and torturing persons 
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‘ ntinue. Yet such is the case, for though 
acoused vauige dislike his detectives taking part in the 
M. es we have described, there is no reason to think that 
tomfoo oe in regard to the main system of criminal investiga- 
eed rag acaba As far as we know, the French public 
~~ rast as a law of Nature that a prisoner should be taunted, 
Rani 02" and scoffed at, and that his attempted explana- 
tions should be treated with derision, if they seem at all lame 

- unlikely. Where, then, we desire to ask, is to be found the 
rs donates of this national inability to treat prisoners fairly P 
be believe that it arises from what is in truth the chief 
intellectual fault in the French character, an excessive belief in 
logical conclusions, and a proneness to subordinate natural 
instincts to the promptings of pure reason. Unhappily, it is 
the habit of Frenchmen to assume that a person accused of 
crime by a properly qualified judicial authority is primé-facie 
guilty. An Englishman may perhaps object that this assump- 
tion, to begin with, is not logical, and that reason properly 
applied would refuse to entertain it. If, however, we consider 
the matter without reference to our own prepossessions, we 
shall see that, strictly speaking, the French assumption is more 
reasonable than ours. Not only is it, as a rule, safe to assume 
that the police authorities would not have prosecuted without 
prima-facie evidence of guilt in the accused, but without 
doubt the majority of persons officially prosecuted turn out to 
be actually guilty. It is, therefore, more strictly reasonable 
to assume that an accused person is guilty, than that he is 
innocent. But if we accept this primd-facie assumption of 
guilt subject to rebuttal, and follow it out, we shall see 
that it almost necessarily leads to the French system of 
bullying the prisoner. Even when we start with the notion 
that an accused person is guilty till he is proved innocent, the 
authorities have cast upon them the difficult task of disproving 
the evidence which is brought on the other side, and so of estab- 
lishing judicially the primé-facie assumption. Ought not, 
then, the law to be given every facility for meeting the accused 
person’s pleas of innocence, even though the exercise of 
the powers thereby conferred may seem harsh? Is it 
not better to torture a man who is presumably wicked, 
than to run the risk of letting him escape without punish- 
ment? Questions like these are very difficult to meet 
except with an affirmative, if we look upon the prisoner 
primarily as a monster, though as a monster who may 
possibly be proved innocent, instead of regarding him as 
an ordinary citizen who may have the misfortune to be proved 
guilty, but of whom till then we have no right to speak or think 
exceptasan honest man. At first sight, no doubt, the difference 
between saying that a man is to be regarded as innocent till he is 
proved guilty, and prima facie treating him as if he were guilty 
till he is proved innocent, does not seem very great ; but every 
logical step by which we proceed from either assumption makes 
the gulf betwixt them the greater, till at last we arrive at the 
practically opposing attitudes taken up by the judicial systems 
of England and France. That ours is the better system, we can- 
not doubt. It may be unreasonable to treat a man as innocent 
when it is more than probable that he will turn out to be guilty ; 
but unless this often untenable assumption is made in every 
case, it is impossible to set up a judicial habit which shall pro- 
tect the per-centage of guiltless men who are fatally affected by 
contemplating them from the French standpoint. No doubta 
Frenchman might declare that, in spite of this fact, the system 
of his country is the best. ‘Hither plan,’ he may say, ‘is liable 
to an occasional miscarriage of justice, but yours has the extra 
disadvantage of allowing many undoubted criminals to escape, 
and so of potentially injuring society.’ But even admitting 
this for the purposes of argument—though in reality we 
are not prepared to make any such admission—we still 
think the balance of evil is with the French assumption, 
Better that ten criminals should escape, than that one 
immocent man should be wrongfully condemned. And, 
beyond this, we believe that the injury inflicted on society 
by the results of the French system is of a far more 
serious kind than that produced by the immunity secured by 
acertain number of criminals. The love of torture for its own 
sake which exists deep down ‘in man’s nature, is one which it 
isnot well to encourage. The French public, in every great 
criminal trial, participate in an exhibition of mental agony 
which is terribly demoralising. If the accused is unpopular and 
believed to be a monster of iniquity, the public hear or read of 
very shrewd thrust made by the Judge or the Procurator- 





General’s substitute with a hideous gusto, and watch the 
wretched man’s attempt to parry the questions that are put to 
him much as the Romans watched the victims of the arena 
as they writhed under the paws of the tigers. The English 
desire that even a criminal should have fair-play, and that the 
accused should always have the benefit of the doubt; and this 
is not the result of any mere sporting instinct, or due to the 
principle of “law for vermin.” It comes, we believe, rather from 
an instinctive horror of the results that might ensue from the 
primd-facie assumption of guilt,and from the desire to prevent 
the spectacle of a man being tortured in public for fear that 
he would otherwise get a greater chance of escape than he 
strictly deserves. 





“RHYTHMIC DRILL” IN RELIGION. 

T is interesting to observe that, according to the Times’ 
reporter of the Salvation Army’s féfe on Tuesday, 

“ General Booth takes as much pride in his musical as in his 
more directly spiritual achievements.” He boasts that there 
are “saved drunkards by the score, miners from the pits of 
Durham and Wales who never learned a note of music till 
they became Salvationists,” but who have learned a good deal 
now. And undoubtedly without the aid of music,—or what, 
at all events, on occasions does duty for music,—General 
Booth would find it extremely difficult to give the thrill of 
common purpose and common hope to the large masses of 
rather unmalleable human material which he contrives to 
collect together. Even an ordinary regiment would be quite 
crippled without its band, and still more a regiment of Salva- 
tionists, who have but a vague conception of what the great 
realities after which they are groping really are, and need 
all the help which a common sense of exaltation can 
give them to inspire them with the conviction that they 
really are obeying a common control, and marching to the 
same goal. Far from its being surprising that General Booth 
should rely greatly on his music for his spiritual drill, the 
only wonder is that there should ever have been, and should 
even still be, sects who grudge music the spiritual influence 
which it wields, and think that there is something of the nature 
of idolatry in using instrumental aid to express the emotions 
of penitence and gratitude with which their religious faith in- 
spires them. We have never rightly understood how a religion 
founded upon the Old Testament could indulge such jealousy 
of music. In the Psalms, at all events, the emphasis with 
which musical instruments are referred to as properly belong- 
ing to the worship of God, the minuteness with which the 
Psalmist insists in one place that “instruments of ten 
strings” shall be employed, and in another again declares,his 
purpose to sing praises to God on “a ten-stringed lute,” to 
say nothing of his special enumeration of trumpet and cymbal, 
lute and harp, sufficiently attest that amongst the Jews there 
was not only no dread of instrumental music, but a positive 
belief in its aid as exalting the whole character of praise and 
supplication. Whence the jealousy of it can have arisen in 
any form of Christian worship, which is, of course, nothing but 
a developed and exalted form of Jewish worship, it is very 
hard to say, for it seems to be an influence specially free from 
any of those materialistic associations connected in the minds of 
the Jews with the dread of idolatrous worship. Perhaps it may 
have been the tendency of music to encourage the dance, 
though the Psalmist expressly includes,—as we all know that 
David himself included,—dancing in the ritual of worship, that 
turned the Scotch Puritans so strongly against it. But the 
Salvationists, though they have not exactly adopted the Oriental 
dance as a part of their worship, have certainly adopted the 
march, which is only the simplest and most stately modifica- 
tion of the dance, as one of the most significant of their 
religious ceremonies. In other words, they have certainly 
recognised to the full that religion should inspire Christian 
believers with a “rhythmic drill,’—to use Carlyle’s phrase, 
—of its own, and should assert its power over large 
multitudes by giving them common impulses, and a delight 
in conforming themselves to common standards of obedience 
and hope. No doubt the gathering of sounds out of all 
quarters, from the East and from the West, from the North 
and from the South, the flowing of those sounds into one com- 
manding strain of united reverence, the sense of surrender to 
something higher which accompanies the blending of all those 
noisy chords which usually express only individual desire or 
self-will, the inward melting of eager purposes subdued by 
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this mighty symbol of spiritual persuasion, and the sense of 
exalted authority which it implies, are just what is wanted to 
convey to ungoverned passions and half-trained wills the 
meaning of divine order, and of a government which overcomes 
resistance without exciting it. 


Mr. Gladstone, in addressing the railway employés of one of 
the great lines the other day, pointed out how the order of a 
great service which requires the same duties to be done at the 
same moment with unvarying punctuality, and on a perfect 
system of co-operation, realises what Carlyle used to call the 
necessity for a “rhythmic drill” of the human spirit, with a 
completeness that had never been reached before by any of those 
methods of locomotion which preceded the railway service. 
Previously there had been so much of chance and arbitrariness 
in the needs of travellers, that the men who conveyed them 
one day were not needed the next, and the halting-places of 
one journey were quite different from the halting-places of the 
next. Hence nothing of organised system, nothing of the 
rhythm of natural laws, nothing of the drill which subdues 
human caprice into an overmastering esprit de corps, was 
possible under the old travelling service; while under the 
railway system, where every traveller must choose between 
the fixed hours for departure, and has his choice only of those 
halting-places where the needs of the community require the 
various trains to stop, there is both a real rhythm in the 
ramified rules, and a real drill in the necessity of conforming 
punctually to the common needs and supplying the missing 
links in the collective purpose. Mr. Gladstone’s observation is 
as just asitisstriking. Itis quite true that the organisation of 
all those human wants that need supply on a great scale, does 
carry into human life that sense of rhythm, that uniformity of 
general laws, which sometimes seems to fill the physical world 
with a sense of oppressive exactness, of monotonous regularity, 
before which the human conscience feels a sort of dismay as if 
Nature were one mighty machine. Such a drilling as this is 
no doubt extremely useful for those who are subjected to it, 
inasmuch as it excludes the sense of accident and caprice; but 
it is too likely to inspire rather a sense of fatalism than a sense 
of personal government, a disposition to think that the needs of 
society overflow and crush the needs of the individual, instead 
of accommodating themselves to those needs. But the 
rhythmic drill which speaks through religious music, however 
rude, is not drill of this monotonous and overbearing kind. 
It has something subduing and consolatory for each, as well 
as something commanding and uniting for all. Its rhythm 
is not the consequence of overruling every individual desire in 
the interest of the great whole, but consists in making each 
individual feel the necessity of giving his personal aid in order 
that the mighty whole shall be a whole, and not a rough and 
ugly assemblage of spoiled and broken purposes. The sense 
of irresistibleness which accompanies all great organisations 
is there, but not the sense of that cruel indifference to the 
individual, of that stern impersonality at the heart of order, 
which is so apt to overwhelm the observer of either Nature or 
society. The rhythm expressed by religious music, however 
rude it may be, is a rhythm which is jarred by any rebellion 
in the individual mind; the drill which it enforces is-a drill 
which makes an individual appeal to each to swell and enrich 
the order of the whole. No wonder that General Booth prides 
himself almost as much on his power to inspire a love of music 
as on his power to inspire a penitent heart. The latter breaks 
down the most formidable obstacle to faith; but the former 
supplies half the encouragement and enthusiasm which pre- 
vent the broken will from falling into abject despair. 
Fatalistic systems like Mahommedanism ignore music. They 
aim at riding rough-shod over the submissive will, rather 
than at discovering its moral secrets and subduing its 
restless movements, calming its fretfulness, and attuning it 
to a true resignation. That is the main difference between 
Mahommedanism and the ancient Judaism, which always 
represented the divine will as holy first, and only as omnipotent 
through holiness. The former represents the source of spiritual 
order as arbitrary, absolute, in a word, as an Oriental 
monarch; the latter represents it as pure, subduing, and as 
even more exalting than exalted, in short, as “ Wonderful,” and 
* Counsellor,” no less than “ Mighty God,” as “ Everlasting 
Father” and “the Prince of Peace.” We have often wondered 
that Mahommedanism should profess to derive itself from the 
same stream of religious teaching as Judaism, for the genius 
of the two are different, and are different in nothing more than 





mani 
this, that Judaism called music to the aid of its « rhythniy 
drill,” and represented that rhythmic drill as penetrate 
harmony and sweetness, no less than by omnipotence ani 
dread. In other words, Judaism contained in itself the 

of Christianity, while Mahommedanism carefully exclyjy 
them. At bottom, all Calvinistic forms of Christianity 
ignore music, or at least should prefer the harsher and mor 
terrific music of the tempest to the subduing music of th, 
“still, small voice.” 





SHAKING HANDS. 


i i there is a custom which is supposed by our neighhony 
on the Continent to be essentially British, it is that of 


shaking hands. They speak of the English “shake-hand”,, F 


if it were a practice only indulged in by that eccentric islande 
whose manners and customs they affect to despise, and yet not 
unfrequently imitate. It is certainly the case that we ap 
more given to shaking hands than other nations are. Wher 
the Frenchman or the German would content himself with, 
comprehensive bow that includes a whole company of people 
in one courteous sweep, the Englishman, especially if he ig 
country-bred, will patiently and perseveringly shake hands 
with every one who is present. Perhaps it is owing to 
feeling that an unnecessary use of the practice is provincial, 
that we may trace a visible decline in it at the present day, 
But it is difficult to say to what cause is attributable the 
present extraordinary form which it takes among certain 
people when they do practise it,—a form which is especially 
prevalent among those people whose ambition it is to be known 
as “smart;” a term, by-the-way, which is at once curiously 
inclusive and exclusive, and which can only be earned bya 
rigid performance of certain social rites, and a strict obedience 
to mysterious and unwritten rules, rules that are unknow 
even to the rest of the world. When two members of this 
class, or of the far more numerous class that imitates them, 
meet each other, they go through a ceremony which certainly 
bears a faint resemblance to that of shaking hands, but is in 
all real essentials absolutely different. The lady lifts her 
elbow as high as a tight sleeve will permit her, and dangles a 
little hand before her face, carefully keeping the wrist 
as stiff and as high as possible, while she allows the fingers 
to droop down. The man contrives to lift his elbow a 
little higher, and, by a dexterous turn of the wrist, touches 
her fingers,—that is all. That is the whole ceremony: it 
sounds a little awkward, it looks very awkward, and it is 
difficult enough to require a good deal of practice before it 
can be performed at all. It is a very curious development of 
an ancient practice; but the reason that is assigned for this, 
its last development, is more curious still. It is said that 
ladies who are bidden to Court, and whose privilege it is to 
exchange greetings with Royal personages, find it difficult to 
combine a curtsey with a shake of a gracious hand, without 
raising their own hands to the level of their faces. Hence 
their too frequent communications with illustrious people have 
corrupted their good manners; they acquire a habit, and are 
so forgetful as to introduce it into their ordinary life and 
their relations with more ordinary people. It may be 80; 
but it is strange, at least, that they should remember to 
forget the curtsey, while they forget to remember to lower 
their hands. But a defective memory is also very often a 
result of keeping good company. It is the same forgetfulness 
that causes a butler to address his new master as, “ My Lord— 
I mean, Sir;” the force of habit is too strong for him, and the 
poor fellow cannot remember that be is not always associating 
with Peers. Another reason that has been suggested for this 
greeting, as it is practised by the best society, is that they 
have borrowed it from the coachman. With his reins in one 
hand and his whip in the other, the only approach to a saluta- 
tion that a coachman can make is by a sharp upward move- 
ment of the elbow and whip-hand. Indeed, this explanation 18 
a very plausible one, for there is a kind of natural affinity 
between the manners of the stable and those of the very smart 
people. “Smart” isa detestable word, but it is the one by which 
they love best to describe themselves. Perhaps it would be 
fair to conclude that the form of their greeting has been 
subject to both of these influences, for it is difficult to think 
of any other source from which they can have derived it. It 
is hardly possible that the habit can have come to them from 
the bar-loafer of the United States, though it is certainly the 


| custom among bar-loafers, as the Americans term them, to lift 
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+. elbows by way of greeting ; but the gesture with them is 
peso rae te He ~' a hospitable wish to “stand ” each other 
drinks, and can hardly be dignified by the name of a salutation. 

Wherever the habit was derived from, it is not wt pretty one, 
and by no means an improvement upon the original custom. 
How ancient a custom is the shaking of hands no one can say. 
Mankind always employed some kind of ceremony of greeting. 
The oldest forms, those of kissing and the rubbing of noses, 
date from even pre-historic times. Authorities declare that 
uncivilised men by these means either tasted or sniffed at each 
other, in order to distinguish their friend from their enemy. 
The custom of rubbing noses is still practised by the Poly- 
nesians, and some of the Malays and Mongols; but it does not 
appear to have ever made its way into Europe. The kiss, or 
salute by taste, was and is still much more extensively 
used; it is not unknown in England. The giving and 
clasping of right hands had its origin most probably in 
a wish to show that the right hand was unarmed, and 
that no danger need be apprehended from its owner. In 
the same way, among certain African tribes, it is the custom 
on meeting, not only to disarm themselves, but also to 
unclothe the upper portion of the body, in order to show that 
there is no weapon concealed. There is evidence to show that 
the clasping of hands was an ancient Hindoo usage in legal 
transactions, as it was also among the Romans in such matters 
as a marriage contract. As a mode of salutation, it certainly 
existed among the latter; for we have Horace’s description of 
a bore :— 

“ Arreptaque manu, ‘ Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ? ’ ” 
from which we may argue that the methods of the bore in 
those days, and his ingenuity in button-holing, did not differ 
greatly from those in use now. In yet further antiquity, it is 
said of the heroes in the “Odyssey,” when they meet, that 
“they grow together with their palms,”’—an energetic, a 
Homeric description of the clasp of hands. But these are 
matters of ancient history. Nor do they explain how the 
action of shaking the hands came in; probably this too, in 
‘its time, was an innovation, but one that was adopted for the 
sake of displaying greater heartiness, which the latest innova- 
tion certainly does not. 

The great difference that exists between the act of shaking 
hands and most of the other methods of salutation, is that it 
is expressive of equality between the two parties, and, as a 
rule, the others are not. In the one case, both the men stand 
erect, and salute each other equally; whereas in the case of 
Orientals and of savage people, one man stands and the other 
abases himself before him. Salutation is merely an action of 
humility on the part of the inferior, deprecating the force of 
his superior. Even when both men are practically equal, they 
both go through the ceremony of self-abasement, as if each was 
anxious to disarm any hostile intentions on the part of the other. 
And strange are the ways in which they express themselves. The 
Oriental uncovers, not his head, but his feet, and bows down to 
the earth, often spreading his hands out in a fashion suggestive 
of the most utter helplessness. The South African will pick 
up handfuls of dirt and rub them upon his stomach,—surely 
the most humiliating proceeding, and one most destructive to 
a white waistcoat; but, happily, that is a garment which the 
untutored savage seldom, if ever, wears. Another tribe in 
Central Africa, the Batoka, or Batonga, roll themselves upon 
the ground, slapping their thighs violently, and crying out at 
intervals, “ Kina Bomba!”—a particularly inconvenient cere- 
mony. But these are the salutations of savages, and probably 
they are inspired by very much the same feeling as those of 
animals. No one who has watched a meeting between two 
strange dogs, can have failed to observe how the smaller and 
less courageous will throw himself upon the ground, with his 
legs in the air, and wag his tail in the dust, as if to deprecate 
any violence on the part of the other by showing how meek 
and helpless he is. Where the two dogs are well matched, they 
still approach each other with infinite caution and circum- 
spection, fearing to give offence by any hasty action and 
80 to precipitate an attack. 

Of course the custom of hand-shaking, like all others, is 
not without its drawbacks. A story is told of the wife of one 


of the Presidents of the United States, that she was obliged 
to wear her arm in a sling for some days after a reception at 
the White House, the consequence of shaking several thousand 
hands in the course of an evening. That, however, it is said, 
did not trouble her so much as the smile which she had fixed 





upon her features for the occasion, and which threatened to 
become a permanent affection of the muscles. There are not 
many people who are called upon to go through such an ordeal, 
and asa rule the chief fault that can be found with hand- 
shaking lies not so much in the quantity as the quality of the 
hands that are shaken. There are people with whom it is 
supremely disagreeable to shake hands; in that matter every 
one has his own pet aversion, and there is no need to par- 
ticularise them here. But in the hands themselves there is 
often a disagreeable diversity quite irrespective of their owners, 
who may be the worthiest of people. The limp, nerveless 
band that makes no effort to shake or to be shaken, but lies 
passively and flabbily inert within one’s own until it is released ; 
the powerful grip, of a heartiness that approaches ferocity, 
that crushes an unhappy woman’s rings into her fingers, and 
brings tears to her eyes, tears that are called up by no 
friendly and responsive emotion; or the cold, damp hand 
that slides in and out of one’s grasp like a piece of raw meat, 
and whose touch affects one like the touch of a clammy toad, 
or some other cold-blooded reptile—all these are hands 
that it is painful to shake. But most irritating of all 
are the people who can shake hands properly but who won't, 
preferring to mark by the different ways in which they perform 
the feat, the different degrees of estimation in which they 
hold their various acquaintances. It is not pleasant, as an 
old friend, to be vouchsafed two diminutive finger-tips when 
one sees the whole hand eagerly accorded to a more recent 
but more distinguished acquaintance. As a means of 
expressing different degrees of friendship, one can understand 
the practice, and to a certain extent excuse it; but why should 
a woman, for in this respect they are the worst offenders, con- 
stitute herself a machine for registering the different social 
heights at which her acquaintances have arrived? In sad 
seriousness, if it is worth our while to salute our friends and 
shake them by the hand, it is surely better to do it as if we 
liked it, and not as if it was an action of which we were 
ashamed. As it is, the custom of shaking hands is not a par- 
ticularly ceremonious one, and certainly far less troublesome 
than that of making rather high-flown and long-winded 
speeches in the way of greeting. It is necessary to 
have some kind of outward form of words or action 
by which to acknowledge the presence or approach of a 
friend. “C’est, au demeurant, une trés utile science que 
la science de Ventregent,” said Montaigne, a polite man 
himself, and one who appreciated the value of politeness. 
When one considers the extremity of politeness that was the 
fashion not so very long ago, the magnificence of the bows, 
and the magniloquence of the compliments that were ex- 
changed, one is fain to confess that we have already cut down 
our own ceremonious usages to their extreme limit, and it 
would really be a pity to rob them of the scanty measure of 
courtesy that they still possess. The modern idea of the 
science of politeness is a science that will save time; and we 
do not consider so much what are the best means to express 
our esteem and friendship in the fullest manner possible, as 
how we can express them with the least trouble to ourselves. 
No one would wish to bring back the stately obeisances, the 
sweeping curtseys, and the hollow compliments of last 
century. They were not worth an honest shake of the hand; 
and, together with powder, patches, and periwigs, they have 
long passed away into the limbo of worn-out shams. But at 
least they were a pretty comedy while they lasted, whereas 
this last fashion of hand-shaking is a grotesque farce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
THE CIVIL LIST—WITHOUT MEANS OF ADEQUATE SUPPORT 
—THE POSTMEN AND THEIR STRIKE. 
I HAVE not for a long time seen a more pathetic document 
than the catalogue, just published, of the (un)fortunate 
recipients of pensions on the Civil List. It is well known 
that the sum set apart by the Imperial Treasury for the 
reward, encouragement, and aid of Literature and Science in 
the Three Kingdoms is averysmallone. As muchas a year’s 
income of a man moderately successful in any other branch of 
endeavour, is all the country can spare for the only tribute it 
pays to its public instructors,—the producers of that enormous 
mass of literary matter which it needs great libraries to dis- 
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tribute, and by which great publishers make their fortunes. 
Literature, we have all congratulated ourselves, in recent 
times has become a respectable profession. Grub Street 
exists no longer. Men marry upon it as they do upon a 
doctor’s practice or a clergyman’s living. A great many 
newspapers have been full lately of naive astonishment that 
(according to Mr. Besant) there are a number of novelists who 
succeed in making a thousand a year. And it is very certain 
that persons who are in the way of making a thousand a year 
ought not to look to the country to provide for their families 
after they are gone. But this does not make the list 
above-mentioned less heartrending, or more dignified, as 
regards the very important branch of the public service 
of which it is the only public acknowledgment. The 
grants in this year’s distribution read as follows: Mrs. 
So-and-So, in consideration of her husband’s services, &c., 
and of her inadequate means of support,—fifty, or seventy- 
five, or a hundred pounds, as the case may be. There 
is no name, I think, in the roll to which this qualification is 
not appended. It is like the list of an Incurable Hospital, or 
annuity fund for decayed gentlewomen. Heaven knows, 
there is nobody who would grudge these poor ladies the little 
infinitesimal aid which is given by this grant ; but one cannot 
help asking one’s-self whether this is the meaning of it? Is it 
Alms, doled forth in the closest proportion to the needs of those 
who receive it; or is it a public acknowledgment that the 
Pensioner merits well of his country? I had imagined 
that it was the latter. There are various names standing 
upon that roll who have received their little share with 
pleasure from this point of; view. Literature has no blue- 
ribbon, no distinction of any kind among the many that 
now exist in England. I remember a number of years ago 
that the Queen, probably awakening to the fact that among 
all her subjects the class which was never presented to her for 
distinction was the literary class, went out of her gracious way 
in two or three cases to make the personal acquaintance of 
well-known writers. Thomas,Carlyle (not then regarded by the 
ignorant and prejudiced as the hand of Friendship has now 
caused him to be) was one of those thus distinguished, an 
honour kindly received by that old man whose heart was always 
open to every touch of kindness,—yet naturally causing him a 
little grim amusement. Her Majesty probably knew no other 
way of signifying her sense that here was a person of great 
distinction who never came before her, the fount of honour, in 
any other more spontaneous way. 


Yet we had always thought that, though not a very dignified 
mode of recompense, the pensions on the Civil List had still 
a certain meaning in the way of public honour and acknow- 
ledgment. The late Mr. Matthew Arnold, for instance, had a 
grant not altogether insignificant as public gratifications go; 
and so have various living persons by no means disposed to 
plead the want of adequate means of support. Is it in future 
to be regarded as a badge of honour, or as an eleemosynary 
gift? It is not unimportant to know the meaning which the 
country attaches to its generosity. Is it a dole of bread, or a 
crown of laurel? In the former case, it is clear that several 
honourable persons who now receive it should withdraw, and 
not take that bread from the widows and orphans. In the 
latter, those very widows and orphans might be allowed the 
gratification, one would think, of receiving their little share on 
some ground more complimentary than that of their extreme 
need. It is only extreme need that can be much solaced by 
a grant of £25 a year; while, on the other hand, to receive even 
that pittance in honour of a worthy father has its value apart 
from the money’s worth, which is so pitifully small. Iconfess 
that it was with indignation that I read this qualification 
attached to every name. Let there be a pension fund for the 
widows of poor servants of the public by all means. Mr. 
Goschen might consider the subject when he is in face of the 
embarrassments of his next surplus. It would not be an 
unpopular institution. It might extend over all classes, and 
it might be so regulated as to help, like life-insurance, but in 
a more generous way, the hard-working man to save a little. 
It would be of greater use than twopence a pound off our 
tea, which is an infinitesimal saving of no particular advan- 
tage to anybody. But if the Civil List means anything, 
it means honour, not alms, and should be given because 
of merit, not because of inadequate means. The two things 
exist together often enough, more’s the pity; but it is not the 
policy of the country to confound them, or call attention to 





that unfortunate union. I have always doubted the kindness 
and wisdom of inviting young men, as some experienced writers 
do, regardless of innumerable catastrophes, to adopt litera. 
ture as a profession, abandoning the natural crafts which are 
so much more indispensable to the world. That is to make 
too much of an occasionally brilliant but often sadly unsatis. 
factory trade; and if I am not wrong, the gentlemen who give 
the advice have generally another staff of income, as well 
as that of literature, to support their own steps withal. But 
to such misguided young men, the Civil List should be a 
weighty warning. This is the honour which Great Britain 
gives to those who record her history, and amuse her leisure, 
and proclaim her achievements,—a little premium upon 
poverty not genius—not a compliment, but an Alms. 

It is a little amusing, from a cynical point of view, that this 
special and particular distinction should have been developed 
under the reign of a statesman so intimately, in a way, con- 
nected with literature as Mr. W. H. Smith. The connection 
has not helped to reduce that right honourable gentleman to 
the condition of his pensioners, but the reverse. Adequate 
means of support come natural to the sellers of books, but not 
so to the producers of them, which is an argument upon which 
all the exertions of the Incorporated Authors will not suffice 
to throw contempt. Postmen may strike (though it has not 
proved a very successful effort on their part), but not so the 
other kind of men of letters, or we should perhaps have 
it in our power to turn the tables. There has seldom, 
however, been anything more grimly humorous than the 
recent discussion between the ever-active Mr. Walter Besant 
and the First Lord of the Treasury which the reader 
may recollect,—which that statesman, or perhaps his secre- 
tary, began by the extraordinary.statement that the widows 
of novelists were not elegible to what we may venture 
to call the parish relief of the Civil List. It is needless 
to say that the distinguished novelist, champion and repre- 
sentative, at this present writing, of oppressed authorhood 
in England, pursued his opponent into a corner, and there 
pinned him against the wall with a lance of remorseless fact 
and logic, ina manner edifying to witness. But such triumphs, 
though satisfactory for a moment, do not affect the general 
question. It was deeply ungrateful on the part of Mr. Smith, 
just as the descriptions in this year’s List are ungenerous and 
unnecessary, and injurious both to literary reputation and 
individual feeling. But it would be well that the question 
should be cleared up. Is the fund upon which the names of 
Lord Tennyson, of Professor Huxley, of the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and many other notable persons, still stand, or recently 
stood—an eleemosynary fund for the relief of people who do not 
possess adequate means of support, or is it an honourable dis- 
tinction, conferred upon those who have deserved well of her by 
an appreciative country ? It would be well to know. Perhaps. 
Lord Salisbury, who has had some occasional knowledge of 
literature from its unproductive, while his Leader of the 
House of Commons knows it only on its very profitable side, 
would be the most properly qualified to reply. 

It is strange how incapable workers of the educated classes 
are of that combination which has become so formidable a 
weapon in the hands of theignorant. The postmen, it is true, 
have failed, and it would be a curious question to inquire how 
far this is owing to a certain development in them of the 
sense of responsibility, and perception of the general evil that 
must arise from their action, somehow communicated by 
their connection with that very important kind of domestic 
literature that passes through the Post Office. Are they 
humanised by some thrill from the wave of life, of 
family story, and individual drama and tragedy which 
flows through their hands, and must in many cases touch 
their sympathies? I know a postman who hands in the 
letters with a smile and announcement that the one on the top 
is from the absent son of the house. “ Here’s another French- 
man,” he says, pleased and proud, in his long acquaintance, 
that the absent boy should send a daily letter to his mother. 
I imagine that this consideration would restrain him a little 
if he were invited to go on strike, just as general considerations 
of common damage and disadvantage would restrain myself. 
He is perhaps not awake to the reductio ad absurdum, the 
horrible and ridiculous deadlock of human affairs that would 
ensue if everybody went on strike; but his education by means 
of his heart has advanced to the first point. 

It is, however, a great advantage in action which the 
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ignorant have, to be able to ignore all complications, and 


he laws of human unity, in their determination 

pag ded a own object. One wonders whether it would 
not be a very good thing, in case of the policemen and post- 
men ever carrying out any such intention, to draft the idle 
oung men of society into their places,—the briefless barristers, 
for instance, disabled by nature and education from getting 
upastrikeon their own behalf. The “ Devil’s Own” would not 
be afraid of the raging multitude outside, as the poor “ knob- 
sticks” are. And what a good thing it would be for the young 
ladies afflicted with nerves to be turned into letter-sorters, 
which is an occupation which their refined intelligence could 
easily master! If society would thus put its shoulder to the 
wheel, and supply from its abundant ranks of unemployed the 
necessary substitutes in any case of pubhe disaster, the effect 
would be great, and very confusing to the agitators. Our 
curled darlings could not perhaps have replaced the dock- 
labourers; but they would make excellent postmen. I beg 
to hand the suggestion in the first place to the pleasant treat- 


ment of Mr. Punch. 





THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE ‘KEARSAGE’ 
AND THE ‘ALABAMA.’ 


S1r,—In your review, in the Spectator of July 5th, of Sir G. 
F. Bowen’s “ Thirty Years of Colonial Government,” attention 
is properly directed to the conversation he had with the 
Captain of the ‘ Kearsage,’ who fought and destroyed the 
notorious ‘Alabama,’ that while “its commander, Semmes, 
was seen floating in the sea he could easily have been 
captured; but it was thought better to let him be saved by 
a passing British vessel, since, if taken to America, he would 
probably have been hanged, and the officers of the ‘ Kearsage’ 
wished to save a gallant enemy from such a fate.” The ante- 
cedents of the‘ Alabama’ and the results to this country and 
America are so historically important, that all that can be 
contributed to the knowledge of the circumstance is most 
desirable. The so-called “passing British vessel” was the 
steam-yacht ‘ Deerhound,’ a fine three-masted vessel steaming 
twenty knots per hour, the owner the late Mr. John Lancaster, 
of Hindley Hall, near Wigan, and formerly M.P. for Wigan. 

Some years since, I was staying at the country seat of a 
nobleman, and Mr. Lancaster was one of the guests. Being 
aware of the part he took in this affair, I got him to relate the 
circumstances to the company. The story was so interesting, 
that I afterwards wrote it down, and with your permission I 
send you the copy of it. I may premise that a good deal of 
the information was elicited by replies to questions asked as 
the story was unfolded, but for convenience’ sake it is given in 
continuous narrative. It will be noticed that the indignation 
shown in England at the time by the continued firing of the 
‘ Kearsage’ after the ‘Alabama’ struck her flag, was, by the 
statement of Captain Semmes to Mr. Lancaster, “ hot from 
the fight,” much misplaced. 

“Mr. Lancaster, before and during dinner, told us of the 
battle between the Confederate steamer ‘ Alabama’ and the 
United States steamer the ‘Kearsage,’ in June, 1864, off 
‘Cherbourg. He said he had been cruising off the coast of 
Spain in his steam-yacht, the ‘ Deerhound,’ and had landed at 
Granville with his wife, four children, and a niece, and after 
spending the day there, went by rail to Cherbourg, and sent 
the ‘Deerhound’ to Cherbourg Harbour to wait his arrival. 
He was told by the head people of the port that the ‘ Alabama’ 
was lying there, and that there was going to be a battle 
between it and another steamer. The day was Sunday. At 
breakfast it was the topic of conversation, and on its being 
asked whether they would like to see it, little thinking of 
the part they were to play in it, Mrs. Lancaster was strongly 
against going, partly because it was Sunday, but chiefly on 
account of the natural timidity of danger. As they were not 
all agreed, he said he would put it to the vote, when ‘to go’ was 
carried by a majority of one,—a little girl of nine years whom 
her brother, being eager to go, prompted to say ‘ Yes.’ So 
orders were given to get up steam, and after breakfast they 
started out to sea and waited till the ‘Alabama’ came out. 
They could see at a distance, in the direction of England, 
the smoke of a steamer making her way towards the 
French coast. The ‘Alabama’ steered towards her, and 





they stopped about nine miles from shore. A French man- 
of-war stood sentinel three miles out, which three miles was 
the boundary according to international law. It was a very 
pretty sight indeed to see the two vessels mancuvring to 
get the best positions. At last the ‘Alabama’ fired, and her 
shell went over the ‘ Kearsage.” He (Mr. Lancaster) judged 
the vessels to be about one and a quarter miles from each 
other; and after the action he asked Captain Semmes, of the 
‘Alabama,’ the distance they were apart when this first shot 
was fired. He replied : ‘The gun was set for 2,000 yards.’ The 
guns of the ‘ Alabama’ would carry further than those of the 
‘Kearsage,’ and they kept firing without the ‘ Kearsage’ 
replying. The ‘Kearsage’ mancuvred to get as little harm 
as possible while nearing the ‘ Alabama.’ Being a faster vessel 
by two knots, Mr. Lancaster saw the greater advantage of speed 
in war-vessels. She was enabled ‘to near’ while getting less 
damage. At last the ‘Kearsage’ opened fire, and her shell 
went through the ‘ Alabama,’ for the smoke came out of her 
decks, showing it had exploded inside. Her guns, being 
heavier than the ‘ Alabama’s,’ had full effect, and shells were 
sent into her, particularly at the stern, bursting inside, as he 
could see by the smoke. After half-an-hour’s action, the 
‘ Alabama’ was evidently lower in the water. While the fight 
was going on, Mr. Lancaster could not help being amused at his 
wife, so timid at breakfast and unwilling to go, who became so 
excited and interested, and begged him: ‘ Cannot we go a little 
nearer?’ After about an hour and a quarter’s cannonade, the 
‘Alabama’ settled down at the stern, and when her decks 
were near the water, she struck her flag; but the ‘ Kear- 
sage’ kept on firing. On our asking Mr. Lancaster why 
she did so, he said he inquired of Captain Semmes afterwards, 
who said: ‘ Because, seeing two of her sails still up, he thought 
they supposed it was an enticement for them to come near, and 
if this had been done, the ‘ Alabama’ would have boarded her ; 
so till they struck the sails the firing did not cease.’ After this 
the ‘Deerhound’ bore down on the ‘ Kearsage,’ and he (Mr. 
Lancaster) asked the Captain if he could give them any assist- 
ance, but he replied: ‘No; but for God’s sake go to the 
‘Alabama,’ and do what you can for them.’ So he steamed 
towards her, and lowered his boats, and picked up all he could; 
and when they had got on board all they could find in the 
water (about forty in all), the ‘ Alabama’ settled down and sank. 
They picked up Captain Semmes in the water ‘like a drowned 
rat,’ thoroughly exhausted. He (Mr. Lancaster) asked Semmes : 
‘ Did the ‘ Kearsage’ lower her boats.’ He said: ‘No; I sup- 
pose they are all disabled.’ The ‘ Kearsage ’ had two tremen- 
dous holes in her funnel ‘that you could creep through,’ and 
also in her side, but steamed away after all was over. As soon 
as all were on board, he asked Captain Semmes to what part 
of France he wanted to be taken. He could not help smiling 
at his reply: ‘Oh; any part of Great Britain.’ So he steamed 
for Southampton, and stopped at Cowes, arriving there between 
6 and 7 o’clock. The action took place soon after 1. At 
Cowes, on the events of the day becoming known, there was 
great excitement, and the members of the Yacht Club wanted 
to have a Times’ reporter telegraphed for; but he would 
not hear of it until the news was reported to the 
English Government. So he communicated with the 
authorities. But the following morning the reporter came, 
and the news of the destruction of the notorious ‘ Alabama’ 
created the most intense excitement. Earl Russell, being 
Foreign Minister, sent for him, and asked him all about the 
affair, and seeing that there was no breach of neutrality, 
expressed great satisfaction. 


“Mr. Lancaster was told by Captain Semmes that he had 
about one hundred and fifty men aboard, about one-third being 
English, one-fourth Norwegians, the rest Americans. The 
Norwegians who survived were very fine men. Semmes told 
him that the cause of the fight was, that the ‘ Alabama’ was 
then so watched everywhere that she could not escape. She 
was quite out of repair, could not properly steam, as she 
wanted new tubes to her boilers, and having consulted with 
the representatives of the Confederate States at Paris, they put 
in for some repairs at Cherbourg, and finding they could go 
nowhere, the only chance left was to fight, and perhaps win.” 

CHARLES CLEMENT WALKER. 


Lilleshall Old Hall, Shropshire. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MEANING IN MUSIC AND ART. 


(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Is there not some obliquity of vision about “the literary 
point of view” common to your Arm-Chair Commentator 
and many other critics? Are “the melodies in music” “always 
comprehensible to the meanest capacity”? Or were it not 
truer to say, with Schumann, that “ melody is the war-cry of 
Dilettantism, and, of course, without melody there can be 
no music. But we know well what Dilettantism means by 
! melody: ‘a pretty tune,’ of simplest rhythm, easy ‘to catch.’ 
But there are melodies of quite another stamp from this: 
melodies which greet one with their avjpiduov yéraacua,—their 
‘many-twinkling laughter,’ wherever one opens one’s Bach, 
\} Beethoven, Mozart, which soon put one out of conceit with 

; the indigent monotony of the tunes of the opera.” 
} Again, when your Commentator lightly comprehends modern 
music under the same censure as the “ Briar-Rose” picture, 
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as written in a language “independent of meaning,” does he 
F not assume an analogy demonstrably false between painting, 
BE bound fast in the fetters of imitation, and instrumental 
music, wholly free from them? And “music married to im- 
mortal verse” may be called almost free, for even if marriage 
were a bondage, music is here the male element; so that 
i Goethe’s dictum holds true of “‘ The Messiah” as of the Eroica 
7. symphony, that “in music the worth of art appears most 
t eminent, since it requires no material whose effect must be 
deducted; it is wholly Form and Power”—it imitates no 
earthly prototype, though, to save the raouw rexvy wienoss article 
of our creed as devout Aristotelians, we may try to hear in it, 
with Darwin, the echoes of the world’s love-song; or, with 
Newman, “the Divine Attributes, the Magnificat of Saints, 
the laws of Divine government.” (Goethe, too, hears in Bach 
5 i “the eternal harmony, as in the bosom of the Creator before 
7 the making of the worlds.”) So far, and only so far, Music is, 
and must be, “independent of meaning,” though its subjects 

are, as Mendelssohn said, more definite than words. 
One other word. Of good vocal music it is not true that 
“the words are usually not worth hearing.” Let your Com- 
mentator abjure the English drawing-room ballad, and seek, 
in Schumann, Schubert, and the other great song composers, 
“ music married to immortal verse,” instead of neither “ verse” 

nor “ music,” but merest twaddle.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Clifton, July 16th. E. M. O. 





MISS STEPHEN AND THE QUAKERS. 
(To THe EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’ | 

S1r,—Will you allow me space for a word in reply to what 
seems almost to amount to a challenge from the writer of the 
letter signed “A Sincere Inquirer,” although I can but re- 
peat myself by referring him to Barclay’s “ Apology ” (Prop. 
xiii.) for the grounds upon which we, as a Society, have from 
the first interpreted the words and actions of our Divine 
Master in a sense profoundly different from that which is 
attached to them by almost all other Christians? It is surely 
not necessary for me to repeat here that the whole question is 
as to what our Lord did really intend,—not at all as to the 
supremacy of his authority. Our divergence is, as we hold, 
from the majority, not from the Master. 

The first half of my chapter on “ Free Ministry” is an 
attempt to answer the very question now raised ; to show how 
} my own mind was independently prepared (as I believe that 
a many others are prepared) by the difficulties inseparable from 
q the ordinary view of these matters, to welcome as simpler, 
deeper, and truer, the Friends’ interpretation of the mind of 
Christ. I have given the history of my own adhesion to the 
Quaker faith; but I did not feel it within my province to 
attempt any controversial vindication of it. 

While the “Sincere Inquirer” would have had me take on 
myself the office (already filled by Robert Barclay and many 
others) of controverting the tenets of the vast majority of 
Christians, your very friendly reviewer “‘censures” me (play- 
fully, I suppose) because I did not, in passing, “deal with the 
difficulties” of those who “deny the existence of an object of 
worship.” Truly I have cause to be thankful for some 
measure of the Quaker instinct of submission to the limits 
of one’s gift.—I am, Sir, &c., 

West Malvern, July 16th. CAROLINE E, STEPHEN, 
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THE AFFECTION OF BIRDS. 


(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1z,—Dr. Kay, commenting on Psalm civ., 17, tells a sto 
about the stork similar to that published in the Spectatoy of 
July 5th. He says that the name Chasidah is equivalent 
pia avis, and suggests that “stork” may be cognate with 
oropy%. 

The parental affection of the eagle was sufficiently know, 
among the Israelites to serve as an illustration of the pro. 
tecting guidance of God. “As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings: so the Lord alone did leaq 
him.” In the New Testament, our Lord illustrated the diving 
solicitude in a similar way : ‘‘ How often would I have gathereg 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings.” 

The power which has been given to birds of returning love 
other than parental, may be illustrated from numerous sources, 
St. Francis wooed and won their love: “ The redbreasts picked 
up crumbs on his table, the pheasant nestled at his side, the 
falcon woke him to prayer, and the swallow hovered round 
his bedside and sang him to sleep when his last hour came.” 
St. Hugh, at the Great Chartreuse, “tamed the little birds 
Risiohecte to such an extent, that they would leave their 
woods, and regularly at the hour of supper would come to 
share his meal with him, not only getting on his table, but 
eating out of his hand and his plate, and making themselves 
completely his companions.” At Witham, “a certain little bird 
which is called ‘Burneta’ came every day to his table, as 
though it had discovered the innate kindness of the man, and 
took its food from his hand and his plate.” In Lincolnshire 
he was faithfully loved, equally when present and when absent, 
by his beautiful swan. In “England under the Angevin 
Kings,” I., 77-79, an account is given of St. Godric, who said : 
“He who denies himself the converse of men wins the con- 
verse of birds and beasts, and the company of angels.” St. 
Cuthbert won such love from the eider-ducks that they nestled 
in his lap, and he loved them so that eider-ducks were em- 
broidered on his dalmatic. St. Guthlac, too, “ was in league 
with the fowls of the air; the wild birds...... would eat 
from his hand; swallows came to sit on his arms and his 
bosom ;” and he said: “ He who is joined to God with a pure 
spirit finds all things uniting themselves to him in God.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., Rosert G. FooKEs. 

Pembroke College, Ouford, July 16th. 





‘JACKO,’ 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 

S1r,—But for a way I have of never doing to-day what I can 
do to-morrow, you would have received long ago an account 
of my tame rook, for I have always intended that ‘ Jacko’ 
should, if possible, be honoured with a place in the Spectator. 
But though through my procrastination ‘Poppy’ has fore- 
stalled him, possibly you will generously find room for both, 
especially if I can make it appear that ‘Jacko’ is the more 
interesting bird of the two. And so, to begin with, did ‘ Poppy’ 
ever build a nest? ‘Jacko’ built a splendid one—in an apple- 
tree, and in the autumn—two or three years ago; and for no 
ostensible purpose, unless he intended to ask the tame jack- 
daw—a charming little bird that always called itself ‘ John- 
John ’—to share it with him, and between whom and ‘ Jacko’ 
there was a strong affection. I must have had him quite 
five years before, much to my astonishment, it occurred 
to him to build. I was sitting on the lawn one after- 
noon, and had noticed ‘Jacko’ march past me two or 
three times, always with a stick in his beak; so at last 
I followed him, and found him hard at work trying to lay the 
foundations of a nest! He was quite a fortnight over that 
wonderful nest, though every morning, directly he was loose 
(he sleeps in a cage in the greenhouse), he began to work, and 
never stopped, except for his meals, till, quite tired out, he 
went to his cage at night. I got quite sorry for him, and 
tried to help him sometimes by holding up sticks to him one 
at a time, which he took from my hand as he wanted them. 
When at last the nest was finished, he often had his afternoon 
nap init. ‘John-John’ would never look at it. 

There is a small rookery here, and ‘ Jacko’ this year, instead. 
of building on his own account, tried to help the wild rooks, 





following them about with twigs in his beak, and keeping with 
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them all day, often running after them on the lawn with some 
of his dinner in his beak, wanting to feed them as he fed 
‘John-John ;’ but they snubbed him dreadfully. One day 
poor, social ‘ Ji acko’ must have thought he had at last found 
a responsive companion ; for he had flown into one of the bed- 
rooms, and was found bowing and cawing to the rook in the 
looking-glass! And more than once since then, he has been 
met going upstairs with some delicacy in his beak, evidently 
intended for his shadowy love. 

Being interested in ‘ Poppy,’ I should like to suggest that 
there may be danger in his having his wings clipped. ‘ Jacko’s’ 
were at one time, but never since the day when a neighbour’s 
cat was found in the very act of carrying him off, and when 
nothing but poor ‘Jacko’s’ loud protest against the pro- 
ceeding—which was heard in the house—saved him. Now he 
can fly almost as well as any of the wild rooks, and so is safe 
from any such danger. ‘Poppy’s’ mistress writes that they 
never discovered where he came from, but he would almost 
certainly come from the nearest rookery. Properly the young 
rooks do not come to the ground till they can fly well and are 
quite independent ; it is the poor, forlorn little things that 
come down too soon that develop into “tame rooks,” being 
altogether dependent upon those who chance to pick them up. 
I speak from sad experience, for they come down so persistently 
here, that I sometimes think the old birds—“ impatient of the 
worry of them,” as, alas! has been written lately of other 
parents—bundle them over the edge of the nest. Ithink them 
quite clever enough to do this, and also to have discovered that 
the greenhouse here is a kind of foundling hospital, where 
their cast-out little ones will be sure of a home. In most 
rookeries the disposal of the young birds is a very simple 
affair,—the sportsman is ready with his gun as soon as the 
young rooks are ready for flight. I was calling one afternoon 
on a friend, when a lady I did not know came in, and as she 
also had a rookery, my friend told her of mine, and said how 
fond I was of the rooks. “Ah!” said the lady, “soamI; I 
often say that through the season we almost live on rook-pie.” 
And when I suggested that I should not like to see my 
rooks in a pie, her really delightful answer was: “ No; some 
people prefer them stewed.” 

I am writing this letter on the lawn, and ‘Jacko,’ after 
having walked up and down it with me for some time, is now 
perched on the garden bench near me, and pretending to be 
asleep; but in reality he is wanting to get possession of my 
letter, and if I were to turn away for a moment, off he would 
fly with it, for, like ‘Poppy,’ ‘Jacko’ is a terrible thief. I 
wish I could tell him the contents of it, and get him to adda 
postscript.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Edgbaston. S. W. 





A TYROLESE TRAGEDY. 

(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I am most grateful to you for printing my appeal for 
the sufferers by “a Tyrolese tragedy.” May I thank Mrs. 
Overend in your columns for her generous gift of £5, in 
response to my letter in the Spectator ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. M. Lyncu. 
Hapsburgerhof, Meran, Tyrol, Austria, July 10th. 








POETRY. 
——<——— 

THE MOSQUE’S THRESHOLD. 
A COMMON woman of the ashaméd East, 
Vermilion’d, henna’d, filthy, and unchaste, 
Sat in the dust o’ the vulture-cleansed bazaar 
With her brown weanling, filthy eke and sore: 
Oblivious sat of oaths and angers sped 
Betwixt two hucksters wrangling o’er her head, 
Kissing the child, a lover never tired, 
Gazing, as one that ne’er before admired ; 
Her look fixed only on its duller eyes, 
She kissed it with love’s fever of surmise, 
With the long, long kiss of lovers that must part, 
With strainéd hush of the wild-guessing heart, 
With passion endless as the deserts lie 
Which the slow files of lofty camels pace— 
The trembling sands athirst from sky to sky. 
The little one look’d alway in her face, 
And in brief pauses of that long embrace 





With its small fingers on her neck doth press, 
Leaning forth eager to each hot caress. 

And when above them (for the sun was set) 

A voice from the dove-mantled minaret 

Enjoined mosque-worship,—past the unconscious pair 
The solemn Musulmans moved in to prayer. 


F. H. TrRencu. 
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ROLLICKING IRELAND.* 
Ir is a pity that Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal Sketches of 
his Own Times has become a rare book, for nowhere else can 
be found so vivid a sketch of Irish life and character. The 
book is well worth reprinting, and perhaps some enterprising 
publisher may be encouraged to bring out a new edition by 
some samples of its contents. 

“The convivial circles of the higher orders of Irish society 
down to the year 1800, in point of wit, pleasantry, good temper, 
and friendly feeling, were pre-eminent; while the plentiful 
luxuries of the table and rich furniture of the wine-cellar were 
never surpassed, if equalled, among the gentry of any country. 
But everything is now changed; that class of society is no more ; 
neither men nor manners are the same ; and even the looking back 
at those times affords a man who participated in their pleasures 
higher gratification than do the actual enjoyments of the passing 
era.” 


This is a quotation from the third volume of the Personal 
Sketches ; and the author adds that his contemporaries ‘“ who 
lived in the same circles with himself” were “ unanimously 
of his opinion.” “I had very lately,” he says, “an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this powerfully exemplified by a noble 
Lord at my own house. Good fortune had attended him 
throughout life; always respected and beloved, he had 
at length become wealthy. When we talked over the 
days we had spent in our own country, his eyes filled, 
and he confessed to me his bitter repentance as to the 
Union.” Here we have a typical illustration of the 
radical difference between the Irish and English charac- 
ters. Imagine an Englishman, on whom fortune smiled, 
bitterly repenting of a legislative change under which “he 
had at length become wealthy.” But material comfort 
did not compensate the Irishman, noble or peasant, for 
the days that were no more. The late Frederick Robert- 
son, of Brighton, illustrates our point in another way. He 
entered one day a miserable cabin, where he found an Irish- 
man lying ill on a wretched truckle-bed, with a number of 
holes in the roof over his head. “ You must find those holes 
very uncomfortable in bad weather,” said Robertson. “Ah! 
sure, and I like them,” said the sick man; “ for I can count the 
stars through them as they go shining over the roof.” An 
Englishman would have complained of the rain pattering 
through the holes, but the Irishman saw only the poetical 
side of the picture, and he forgot his misery in the vision of 
beauty which filled his imagination. Is it not possible that 
the Irish Question would long ago have been a matter of 
history if English rulers, while doing the Irishman strict 
justice, had appealed to the imaginative element in his 
character? The Celt everywhere, and the Irishman by no 
means the least, desires a King, a visible emblem of power 
and pageantry, whom he can look up to and obey. Is it 
surprising that a people so imaginative, so enthusiastic and 
impulsive, should have occasionally rendered to an uncrowned 
King that loyalty which they would gladly have lavished on a 
crowned one, if he had ever been anything to them but the 
shadow of a name? The lament of Sir Jonah Barrington 
and of his Unionist contemporaries over the decadence of 
the old order of things—a regret which went so fur as to 
express itself in “bitter repentance as to the Union”—helps 
us also to understand the indomitable buoyancy with which 
the Irish endured wrongs and cruelties that would have broken 
the spirit of almost any other people. Their keen sense of 
humour, perhaps even more than their innate piety, enabled 
them to bear with a sort of gay fortitude the long tragedy of 
Irish history. Here is a sample of the humorous vein which 
runs unconsciously through the Irish character even on sacred 
subjects. Sir Jonah Barrington relates a conversation which 
he once had with one of his father’s servants on the subject of 





* Personal Sketches of his Own Times. By Sir Jonah Barrington, Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, 3 vols, London; Colburn, 1627, 
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profane swearing. Sir Jonah began by apologising for the 
habit, on the ground that it “ betrayed no radical or intentional 
vice.” But the faithful retainer, Michael Heney by name, 
declared boldly that the Irish people “could not do without 
it.” “Not aman or labourer would do a farthing’s-worth of 
work, for want of being forced to do it in the ould way.” Still, 
' argued Barrington, it was surely extraordinary that a number 
of labourers working together should find it necessary to 
garnish every other word with an oath. “Sure, it’s their only 
way of talking English,” replied Michael. “They can speak 
very good Irish without either cursing or swearing, because 
it’s their own tongue. Besides, all their forefathers used to be 
cursing the English day and night for manya hundred years; 
so that they never used the Sassanach’s tongue without 
mixing curses along with it; and now it’s grown a custom, 
and they say that the devil himself could not break 
them of it—poor crethurs.” When asked why the school- 
master did not teach the children to avoid swearing, Michael 
answered, that to do so “would encourage disobedience to 
parents,” because “the fathers and mothers of the childer 
generally curse and swear their own full share every day, at 
any rate; and if the master tould the childer it was a great 
sin, they would consider their fathers and mothers wicked 
people, and so despise and fly in their faces.” And what a 
pathos there is in Michael’s defence of the too common Irish 
habit of swearing by the name of Jesus! “It’s well for the 
crethurs they have that same name to use; pronouncing the 
glorified name puts them in mind every minute of the only 
friend any poor Irish boy can depend upon.” Pathetic also, 
with the usual dash of humour, is Barrington’s grave assertion 
that “ the only three kinds of death the Irish consider as natural 
are, dying quietly tn their own cabins, being hanged about the 
assize-time, or starving when the potato crop is deficient. All 
these they regard as matters of course.” This reflection is 
suggested by the story of an Irish reaper “decapitating 
himself by mistake,’—a story for which Barrington vouches, 
and “which even now,” he says, “affords me as much 
amusement as such a circumstance can possibly admit 
of.” Two reapers, walking along the bank of a river, 
observed a salmon half-concealed under the bank. “O 
Ned, dear!” said one of them; “look at that big fellow 
there; isn’t it a pity we han’t no spear?” “ Maybe,” said 
Ned, “we could be after piking the lad with the scythe- 
handle.” No sooner said than done. Ned bent over the 
bank, poised the scythe, forgetting the blade, and brought the 
handle down upon the fish with all his might. But instead 
of killing the salmon, poor Ned cut off his own head, which 
dropped into the river, together with one of his companion’s 
ears, which the descending scythe had also severed from its 
owner. The head and ear were picked up by a horror-struck 
miller down-stream, who declared that “whoever owned the 
head had three ears.” Barrington tells some touching anec- 
dotes in illustration of the devoted attachment of the Irish 
peasantry to the gentry,—an attachment, however, which 
sometimes became embarrassing, as when a faithful game- 
keeper, hearing his mistress say of a gentlemen she disliked, 
“T wish the fellow’s ears were cut off!” “took a few boys 
with him, and brought back Dennis Bodkin’s ears in a large 
snuff-box,” which, “with joy in his eye,” he placed in the 
hands of his mistress. 

Sir Jonah has many merry stories of the carousals which 
he missed in England, and for the restoration of which he 
would apparently dissolve the Legislative Union. He was one 
of a party invited bya relative of his own to a house-warming. 
Two of the guests, after their potations, slept soundly all 
night in the dining-room with their heads against the wall. 
When breakfast was announced, “the twain immediately 
started and roared in unison.” ‘Come, boys! ” said the host, 
“giving Joe a pull.” “‘Oh! murder!’ says Joe, ‘I can’t.’ 
‘Murder! murder!’ echoed Peter.” ‘I have in my lifetime 
laughed,” says Barrington, “till I nearly became spasmodic; 
but never were my risible muscles put to greater tension than 
upon this occasion.” The fact was, the two unfortunate men 
had slept against a wall that “had only that day received a 
coat of mortar,” which closed round their heads during the 
night, and held them fast in the morning. Barrington gives 
a most comical account of the release of the captives (one of 
them a wit, the other a dandy), with the loss of most of their 
hair and part of their scalps. 


Sir Jonah knew Sir Boyle Roche “ intimately,” and gives a 





description of his personal appearance and character. The 
story is well known of Sir Boyle asking in the Irish Parlia. 
ment, “ Why we should put ourselves out of the way to do 
anything for posterity ; for what has posterity done for us?” 
But the sequel is not equally well known. Supposing, from 
the roar of laughter which greeted this question, that the 
House had misunderstood him, he explained “ that by posterity 
he did not at all mean our ancestors, but those who were to 
come immediately after them.” Upon hearing this explana. 
tion, “it was impossible,” Barrington assures us, “to do any 
serious business for half-an-hour.” Sir Boyle was an ardent 
supporter of the Union, and excited one day a general titter 
by his florid picture of the happiness which was to ensue 
from that event. “Gentlemen,” retorted Sir Boyle, who had 
a lisp, “ may titther, and titther, and titther, and may think it 
abad measure; but their heads at present are hot, and will so 
remain till they grow cool again; and so they can’t decide 
right now; but when the Day of Judgment comes, then 
honourable gentlemen will be satisfied at this most excellent 
Union. Sir, there is no Levitical degrees between nations, 
and on this occasion I can see no sin nor shame in marrying 
our own sister.” Arguing on another occasion in favour of 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, “It would be 
better, Mr. Speaker,” said he, “to give up not only a part, 
but, if necessary, even the whole of our Constitution, to pre- 
serve the remainder.” “Bulls” are supposed to be indigenous 
to the soil of Ireland. But the most typical “ bull ”-makers, 
like Sir Boyle Roche, do not belong to the Irish race. We 
once heard a witty Irish prelate declare that “ bulls” were 
more common in England than in Ireland, and he added 
that he had that very day received an application from an 
English clergyman for a subscription towards the purchase 
of a burial-ground for his parish, which had grown to the 
dimensions of a small town with 30,000 inhabitants. “It is 
deplorable to think,” said this clergyman, “of a parish where 
there are 30,000 people living without Christian burial.” No ex- 
haustive analysis has ever been given of the origin and genesis 
of “ bulls;” but we believe they very often come from extreme 
quickness of apprehension, the mind leaping to its conclusion 
without passing through the intermediate stages of the process; 
like the Judge who, in passing sentence on a burglar, said :— 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Sir, you, a strong, 
sturdy fellow, instead of which you go and break into people’s 
houses.” Sir Jonah Barrington himself was no mean hand in 
the manufacture of “bulls,” and of sayings which, all uncon- 
sciously for him, had a double meaning. Wishing to be civil 
to a gentleman whom he met for the first time, he said to him 
on parting: “My dear Sir, if ever you should find yourself 
within ten miles of my house, mind you stay there.” 


Mr. Disraeli once suggested that the discontent of the Irish 
people was due to their “contiguity to a melancholy ocean.” 
A hopeless view, truly, since the assigned cause is irremovable; 
and an absurd view as well, for not only are there people in 
plenty who live content by the shores of melancholy oceans, 
but the Irish disposition is by nature anything but melancholy. 
Indeed, we believe that our failure in governing the Irish is 
partly due to our lack of sympathy with the imaginative and 
humorous side of their character. We would gladly see Mr. 
Balfour now and then exchanging his characteristic irony for 
some gleams of humour, nor should we be sorry if he 
occasionally sent a “bull” among the Irish Members. Colonel 
Saunderson is, in spite of his boisterous aggressiveness, a 
favourite with them, because he succeeds in making them 
laugh against their will. 





CANON RAWLINSON’S HISTORY OF PHCNICIA* 


Dvurine his long tenure of the Camden Professorship of 
Ancient History at Oxford, Canon Rawlinson wrote a History 
of the Ancient Monarchies of the East. It filled four large 
octavo volumes, and sold well. The author refers with pride, 
in his preface, to the success which crowned this work, and 
similar success may be safely predicted for his present volume 
It may be remembered, though, that his previous History 
appeared at a very opportune moment. Public curiosity had 
been excited by the discoveries made by Layard and others in 
the East, and the Professor gratified that curiosity by 
illustrating his History with many admirable drawings. 





* The History of Phenicia, By George Rawlinson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 
London: Longmans and Co, 1889. 
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He had also recently preached the Bampton Lectures for 
1859, and the subject of those lectures was “ Historical 
Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Record, with 

ecial reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern 
Times.” It was natural, therefore, that, as a historian, he lost 
no opportunity of showing what one of his critics called “the 
exact coherence and harmony between profane history and that 
of the Bible.” It was natural also, a quarter of a century 
ago, that a History written on those lines by a man of accurate 
and sober learning met with success. But from a purely 
literary point of view, no very high praise can be assigned to 
Canon Rawlinson as a historian. He is patient of details, 
indeed, and painstaking, and tolerably impartial. But his 
style lacks the charm which in the last resort makes a 
historian’s reputation permanent. This History of Phenicia, 
for instance, reads like a prodigiously long article on Phoenicia, 
written for a publication of fifty times the size of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. So that if the author, by reason of 
his accuracy, is seldom caught napping, so much will hardly 
be said of some of his readers. His chapter on the geography, 
physical and topical, of Phenicia forms a curious contrast to 
Napoleon’s description of Italy, and the only sentence in it 
that can fairly be called striking is that in which we read that 
the main productions of Pheenicia must always have been 
vegetable rather than animal, and have consisted in its timber, 
especially cedars and pines. 

On the ethnography of the Phenicians there was nothing 
new to be said. They belong to the group of nations called 
Semitic, which comprises the Assyrians, who later on became 
Babylonians, the Aramzans or Syrians, the Moabites, the 
Arabians, the Hebrews, and the Pheenicians. Human sacrifices 
were in vogue, more or less, among some of these nations. But 
the Phenicians bore away the palm for senselessness with the 
children whom they offered to— 

“Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears,” 
and with the “lustful orgies ” which they practised in honour 
of Astarte. The Canon suggests no explanation of how these 
orgies may have originated, and can only say of the tribute 
paid to Baal that it was probably grounded on the notion that 
children were the dearest possessions of their parents, and, as 
pure and innocent beings, were an offering most certain to 
propitiate the wrath of that grisly god. His counterfeit pre- 
sentment in the section on the esthetic art of Pheenicia, is 
ugly enough ; but it is not clear that the artist intended to 
make it ugly. Ugliness, with few exceptions, is the badge of 
all Phenician art, though the finely executed illustrations of 
it in this volume may be fairly called beautiful. 





The chapter on the mercantile navy of Phenicia is very 
interesting. But we are not quite sure that the Canon does 
not give his “pioneers of civilisation” credit for more in- 
trepidity and love of adventure than they possessed. Many, 
and perhaps the majority of his readers, will admire and 
wonder at the dauntless merchant sailors who made their way 
from Tyre to the Scilly Isles in ships driven by none too 
manageable oars and sails. Visions of these adventurers 
crossing the Bay of Biscay will probably strike the imagina- 
tion of those readers. It may be worth while, therefore, to con- 
sider how that voyage was first, and perhaps, with some slight 
modifications, always made. The Pheenicians would hug the 
shore from Cadiz to the neighbourhood of Boulogne, whence, 
crossing the Straits of Dover, they would hug it again from 
Dungeness to the Land’s End. It is probable that, from the 
first, stations of call were founded by the provident Orientals 
on the English, French, and Spanish coasts. It is probable, 
also, that they were as much as possible fair-weather sailors. 
And it is more than probable that their vessels could, on 
emergency, be beached in ordinary times with impunity. 
These considerations do not detract from the courage which 
the Phenicians showed in undertaking such a voyage. But 
they tend, if correct, to show that they were actuated 
by a thirst for gain rather than by a love of adventure. 
And there is primd-facie evidence that the above considera- 
tions are correct, in the fact that the captain of a Phenician 
merchantman, finding himself followed by the vessels of some 
other nation, wrecked his own in order that the route to the 
Cassiterides, or Isles of Tin, might remain a secret. 

Renan, in his brilliant but not over-trustworthy sketch of 
Phenicia, marks the noticeable fact that the inventors of 
writing, as the Phenicians were deemed by all antiquity to 





be, have searcely left the world any literature. The Periplus 
of Hanno, and the Phenician History of Sanchoniathon, are 
the only samples of it that have reached us. The former was 
translated into Greek by we know not whom, and the latter 
was translated into Greek by Philo of Byblus. Boyle doubted 
the authenticity of Hanno’s Periplus. Canon Rawlinson does 
not share Boyle’s doubts, but he gives more praise to Hanno’s 
narrative than it deserves. He speaks of it as having the 
directness of Czsar’s Commentaries and of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Despatches, and he has Montesquieu to keep 
him in countenance. But the work that has reached us as 
Hanno’s account of the circumnavigation of Africa, is so 
short, that a translation of the whole of it does not fill 
more than a few pages of this book. The reader can 
judge for himself between Canon Rawlinson’s estimate 
of this fragment and our own. An inscription on a tomb 
found at Beyrout in 1886, shows that there was a be- 
lief in Phenicia analogous to that which the inscription 
beneath his bust in Stratford-upon-Avon Church seems to 
indicate that Shakspeare held. And this belief is all the more 
curious, because the nation thought, as Job did, that our life 
is rounded with a sleep. Canon Rawlinson, by-the-way, 
refuses to see in “ women weeping for Tammuz” any reference 
to the declension of the sun in the winter constellations. It 
is likely enough that he is right; and if he is, the origin of the 
Adonis or Tammuz myth raises a question of which adepts in 
the lore of myths are unable to hazard even a vague solution. 
The Phenicians were no propagandists of their uncouth 
religion, but they clung to it with Semitic obstinacy and 
fidelity. The celebrated defence of Tyre against Alexander 
of Macedon was due to the feelings raised by that conqueror’s 
refusal to pay sufficient reverence to Melkarth. The arts of 
war, however, were never practised by the Phenicians so 
successfully as the arts of peace were. Vessel for vessel, their 
navy was never a match for that of Athens, and the victories 
of Hannibal were not won by soldiers of Phenician descent. 
A full, but not too full, account is given of the political history 
of Phenicia from the foundation of Tyre to its submission 
to Rome. It yielded easily to Assyria, struggled long and 
fiercely with Egypt, and became an important dependency of 
Persia. We have spoken of the resistance which it offered to 
Alexander, and under his successors it became thoroughly 
Hellenised. A proof of this may be seen in the fact that the 
ablest literary opponent of Christianity was a Tyrian of the 
name of Porphyry. Nor would it be too much to say that 
Roman rule left Pheenicia practically as it found it. The 
great civilisers of antiquity welded Gaul and Spain to their 
civilisation, as England has not yet succeeded in welding 
Ireland to hers; but they stood to their Eastern possessions 
pretty much as England stands to India. They certainly were 
never what Canon Rawlinson calls them, in the peroration of 
his History, oppressors of Phenicia. That peroration runs 
as follows :— 

“The mission of the Pheenicians as a people was accom- 
plished before the subjugation to Rome began. Under the 
Romans they were still ingenious, industrious, intelligent. But 
in the earlier times they were far more than this. They were 
the great pioneers of civilisation. Intrepid, inventive, enter- 
prising, they at once made great progress in the arts them- 
selves, and carried their knowledge, their active habits, and 
their commercial instincts into the remotest regions of the 
old continent. They exercised a stimulating, refining, and 
civilising influence wherever they went. North and South, and 
East and West, they adventured themselves among perils of all 
kinds, actuated more by the love of adventure than by the thirst 
for gain, conferring benefits, spreading knowledge, suggesting, 
encouraging, and developing trade, turning men from the bar- 
barous and unprofitable pursuits of war and bloodshed to the 
peaceful occupations of productive industry. They did not aim 
at conquest; they united the various races of men by the friendly 
links of mutual advantage and mutual dependence, conciliated 
them, softened them, humanised them. While among the nations 
of the earth generally, brute-force was worshipped as the true 
source of power, and the only basis of national repute, the 
Pheenicians succeeded in proving that as much could be done by 
arts as by arms, and by the quiet agencies of exploration, trade, 
and commerce, as by the violent and brutal methods of war, 
massacre, and ravage. They were the first to set this example. 
If the history of the world since their time has not been wholly 
one of the potency in human affairs of ‘ blood and iron,’ it is very 
much owing tothem. They, and their kinsmen of Carthage, showed 
mankind what a power might be wielded by commercial States. 
The lesson has not been altogether neglected in the past. May 
the writer be pardoned if, in the last words of what is probably 
his last historical work, he expresses a hope that in the future 
the nations of the earth will more and more take the lesson to 
heart, and vie with each other in the arts which adorned Pheenicia 
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rather than in the arts which exalted Rome, her oppressor and 
destroyer ?” 

This summary is not quite impartial. The Romans formed 
one wing, and that the mightiest, of the noble army which 
founded ancient civilisation. Commerce was never the 
backbone of that civilisation, and commerce even in modern 
times has not yet proved to be so sinless an agent of 
civilisation as Canon Rawlinson optimistically considers 
her. War followed the track of Phenician commerce with 
unerring footsteps. And Ezekiel dwells as emphatically upon 
the harm which the multitude of her merchandise did to Tyre, 
as Livy dwells upon Punica fides. It may be conceded that 
some exaggeration may lurk in the language of the prophet 
and in that of the historian. It is probable that “the pioneers 
of civilisation” wrought far more good than evil to mankind. 
But it is difficult to believe that their efforts did much towards 
abrogating or mollifying the horrors of war. The Canon’s 
well-meaning wish is not likely, it seems, to be soon fulfilled. 
The British Empire, at all events, is still in need of all 
appliances and means for carrying out most strenuously a 
policy of “blood and iron.” But in any case, the Phenicians 
were an interesting people, and Canon Rawlinson has told 
their story in a volume which deserves to find a place on the 
shelves of every lover of historical literature. 





BISHOP HEALY ON IRISH HISTORY.* 


THERE is at least one Catholic Bishop in Ireland who thinks 
that the time he can spare from the administration of his 
diocese may be devoted more profitably to learning than to 
politics,—an opinion which may not tend to enhance his popu- 
larity with the Nationalists, but which will not prove mistaken 
in the long-run. In the bulky volume before us, Dr. Healy, 
the Coadjutor Bishop of Clonfert, sets himself, with con- 
siderable success, to vindicate for Ireland the title of insula 
sanctorum et doctorum. There is, it must be confessed, a 
certain temptation to regard as mythical the highly coloured 
pictures of the state of Ireland in the days before the Danish 
invasion, and there are plenty of incidents in the history of 
the time which scarcely seem compatible with a high degree 
of holiness or of learning. The worthy Bishop’s statement 
that “religious life in the island presented a more beautiful 
spectacle before men and angels than anything seen in 
Christendom before or since,” is to the last degree hyperbolical. 
Still, there remains a solid substratum of fact, and a Church 
which can show religious leaders such as Columba and 
Columban, and scholars such as Scotus and Dicuil, is not 
trading on a ficticious reputation. In the present volume, Dr. 
Healy goes over much the same ground as Professor Stokes 
in his Ireland and the Celtic Church, but in a different spirit. 
Indeed, he is not so much a historian as a biographer and 
hagiologist. In the latter capacity, though less critical than 
he might be, he occasionally does something to dissipate 
popular misconceptions. For instance, he points out that 
St. Kevin’s behaviour on a famous occasion was not quite so 
unconscionable as that attributed to him by Moore :— 

“Coemghen was a very handsome youth, and his good looks 
won the affection of a beautiful girl of his own age, whose sorrow 
was great to find her love not only unrequited but unnoticed. 
On one occasion she even followed the gracious boy when he went 
with his brothers to the woods, and finding him alone, exerted all 
her blandishments to win his heart. The young saint, tormented 
instead of softened by her proffered caresses, which he had tried 
in vain to repel, resolved to give her a lesson for the future. He 
had flung himself half-naked into a brake full of nettles, and 
now gathering a handful, he scourged the girl with the burning 
nettles on her face and arms. ‘ The fire without,’ says the author 
of the saint’s Life, ‘ extinguished the fire within.’ Her heart was 
touched with the grace of penance.,.... To scourge the fair 
Kathleen with nettles for the good of her soul is a very different 
thing from flinging her into the lake.” 

Dr. Healy takes the chief schools in succession, and tells us 
all about their founders and scholars. Armagh, Kildare, 
Clonmacnoise, Bangor, and Glendalough, among others, are 
thus dealt with. Armagh was ruled for a time by Gildas, 
whom Dr. Healy identifies with the Welsh scholar of that 
name, author of the De Ezcidio Britanniz. Its school was 
frequented by so many English students, that one of the three 
wards of the town got the name of Trian-Saxon, or the Saxon 
Ward. The Book of Armagh, copied in 807, and still pre- 
served, shows that Greek was studied in Ireland, as, indeed, also 





* Insula Sanctorum et Doctorum; or, Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars. 
By the Most Rev. John Healy, D.D., LL.D. M.R.I.A., Coadjutor Bishop of 
onfert. London: Burns and Oates. 1890, 








appears from an Irish scholar’s unfortunate attempt to connect 
Tara with Oswpeiv. Clonard, another famous school, founded 
by St. Finnian about 520, is said to have had no less than 
three thousand scholars, not so incredible a statement when 
we remember that most of the instruction was oral, and was 
imparted in the open air. The hedge-schoolmaster of the 
last century was only a survival from earlier times. 

But the most famous school of all was Clonmacnoise. It 
was here that Alcuin studied, as appears from his letter to 
Colgu, the chief teacher of the monastery; and here also that 
Dicuil, the geographer, wrote the work De Mensura Orbis 
Terre, which was discovered at Paris in the early part 
of the present century, and gives the best proof of old Irish 
learning. Dicuil’s work was chiefly founded on the Survey of 
Theodosius, on Pliny the Elder, Solinus Polyhistor, and 
Priscian, but contains some additional information of his 
own. “Though,” he writes, “we have never read in any 
book that a branch of the Nile flows into the Red Sea, 
yet Brother Fidelis told, in my presence, that certain clerics 
and laymen from Ireland, who went to Jerusalem on 
pilgrimage, sailed up the Nile a long way”—and he goes 
on to give an account of Trajan’s Canal, showing that it 
was open to use at the end of the eighth century. Not 
less interesting is his story how certain sailor-monks, like 
St. Brendan, spent six months, from February Ist to August 
Ist,in Iceland. Dicuil’s manner of describing that itis always 
day there at the summer solstice, does not say much either for 
his own taste or his countrymen’s cleanliness. It was light 
enough at midnight, he tells them, to hunt for fleas,—a very mild 
rendering of his Latin. This Irish discovery of Iceland, be it 
observed, was long before that effected by the Danes and 
Norwegians in 860. But if these are the glories of Clan- 
macnoise, there is another side to the picture. It was burned and 
plundered ten times by the Danes, and fifteen times by the Irish 
themselves. Felim MacCriffan, King of Cashel, plundered 
the monastery and slaughtered its monks on three successive 
occasions. Then, ten years later, he was gathered to his fathers, 
and described in the Chronicon Scotorum “as a scribe and an 
anchorite, and the best of the Scots.” Dr. Todd and Professor 
Stokes will have him a Bishop and an Abbot as well; but Dr. 
Healy will not agree to this. His description of scribe and 
anchorite appears to be due to the fact that he retired toa 
hermitage to do penance and copy manuscripts. While thus 
engaged, he was discovered by the angry Abbot of Clanmac- 
noise, who gave him a fatal wound with the sharp end of his 
crozier. 

Dr. Healy also gives a short account of the men who carried 
the fame of Irish learning abroad, Columban and Virgilius 
of Salzburg, and John Scotus Erigena, the first scholar of 
Western Europe in the ninth century. He has been regarded 
as the founder of modern rationalism, but Dr. Healy is rather 
unduly anxious to minimise his departures from strict ortho- 
doxy. About his wit there can be less controversy. “Quid 
interest inter Scottum et sottum?” Charles the Bald once 
asked him at table. “Tabula tantum,” was the ready rejoinder. 

Bulky and discursive as is Dr. Healy’s book, he nowhere 
gives any systematic view of the condition of Irish studies in 
the monastic schools; but it would seem that they covered as 
wide a range as Bede’s. Besides the monastic schools, there 
was also a highly organised system of Gaelic teachers. The 
elaborate rules relating to it, which are found in the Brenon 
Laws, have been dismissed by one of the editors as the 
fantastic production of an antiquarian lawyer of a strong 
ecclesiastical bias; but, as Dr. Healy, himself one of the Com- 
missioners for the publication of the Code, points out, the 
strange-sounding distinctions between high professors and 
low professors, “noble streams” and “streams,” &c., may 
have been analogous to our University degrees. There is no 
record of the lay schools, such as the Lives of the saints 
supply for the monastic schools. The high professor was 
entitled to travel about with a suite of twenty-four, and all 
were bound to entertain him. According to the Senchus 
Mor, the relation of teacher and pupil was to be that 
of father and son. The teacher was bound to feed his 
pupils with stirabout, flavoured with salt butter for the sons 
of commoners, with fresh butter for the sons of chieftains, 
and with honey for the sons of Kings. Irish stirabout would 
seem to have become known abroad, for the opponents of 
Scotus denounced one of his books as “Scotorum pultes 
puritati fidei nauseam inferentes.” Dr. Healy’s book is 
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much too long, and is not always very felicitous in style. 
It is, however, a work of very great learning and research, and 
quite free from controversial bias, though the author does not 
always show himself sufficiently critical in dealing with the 
old Irish legends. 


THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” AS A COPY-BOOK.* 
An old idea of Mr. Ruskin’s, that the Liber Studiorum of 
Turner might be used as a school of landscape art, has been 
taken up by Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., and an attempt is made 
in the publication before us to give the Liber, for that pur- 
pose, a more accessible form. Good examples of the plates 
grow scarcer and costlier every day. Examples of the etchings, 
before mezzotint was added, are still rarer. For those who 
cannot visit the Print Room, or the South Kensington Library, 
or one of the great private collections, study such as Mr. 
Ruskin proposed is impossible. Mr. Ward’s scheme accord- 
ingly is to give reproductions in the first place of the etchings, 
as nearly as possible in fac-simile; to add to these reduced 
woodcuts from the plates as completed in mezzotint, so as 
to give an idea of the look of the plate when light and shade 
were added to the etched lines. Then some parts of the etched 
work are given enlarged, for closer study ; and, finally, four of 
* the mezzotints are reproduced in photogravure. Mr. Short 
has worked on these four plates so as to help out the dullness 
of the mechanical reproduction. The plates are removable 
for purposes of study, and a large amount of descriptive text 
and some practical notes are printed with the smaller cuts. 

There can be no question that the Liber gives an admirable 
series of lessons to the student. It is the work of a great 
artist, and it exhibits him deliberately building up his subject, 
giving first in the etching its structural skeleton of outline, 
and then adding to that in the mezzotint the textures and 
lights and shadows. What a demonstration in this kind 
of analysis is the Solway Moss, to name only one instance! 
Whether the student only looks at, or whether he actually 
copies the plates, he has separated out for him the two stages 
of an artistic process, and nothing better can be done for him 
in the way of a drawing-lesson. And it is an interesting fact, 
and a testimony in favour of this scheme, that Mr. Frank 
Short, as any one who knows his work would gather, has him- 
self gone through an apprenticeship to the Liber Studiorum. 
Many of the plates he has reproduced line for line and scrape 
for scrape, and his original mezzotint work is a development 
from Turner’s practice. 





For the general principle of this publication, then, we have 
nothing but praise. But one or two things may be said by 
way of criticism. The great lion in the path of such schemes 
is always expense. Two guineas and a half, the price of the 
work before us, is a sum beyond the purse of most art- 
students, so that the usefulness of the drawing-book will be 
limited to a small number. Now, this price, one would think, 
might have been considerably reduced. A smaller number of 
etchings would have served the purpose of the student, and it 
might have been wise to omit the photogravures altogether, 
since, at the best, they are dull compared with good im- 
pressions from Turner’s plates. Nor is the choice made in 
this particular a very happy one. There are four photo- 
gravures. One of these is a first-rate subject,—namely, 
the Little Devil’s Bridge. Two others, the St. Catherine’s 
Hill and Falls of the Clyde, are good, but not best; and 
the Isis is one of the poorest. The etchings come out 
fairly well, with some inevitable coarsening. The wood- 
cut reductions are many of them charming, and it is one of 
the great merits of the book that it includes among these 
some of the lovely unpublished plates, like the Crowhurst, the 
Stork and Aqueduct, and the Via Mala, all three of the first 
rank. 

Another source of cost that might have been cut down with 
great advantage, is the luxurious pages of letterpress. There 
are two kinds of people who occupy themselves with art,—those 
who have an eye for a picture and those who have not, but 
who look upon a picture, as an excuse for reading something 
about it. The picture is merely a reminder of things that have 
been said. This is a quite innocent enjoyment, but not one 
that should be indulged in at the expense of the art-student, 





* A Selection from the “Liber Studiorum” of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. for 
Artists, Art Students, and Amateurs: a Drawing-Book Suggested ty the Writings 
of Mr. Ruskin. With a Historical Introduction by Frederick Wedmore, Practical 

otes by Frank Short, and Extracts from the Writings of the Rev. ~~. A. 
Brooke, M.A., and others, London: Blackie and Son; Winsor and Newton ; 
Reeves and Sons, 





nor should the latter have his instincts confused or perverted 
by all this literary accompaniment being thrust upon him. 
Mr. Ruskin’s genius, of course, has led many lesser people 
astray. It was a necessity of his nature, admiring the Liber 
as intensely as he did, to translate the passion of admiration 
into composition in another kind, but of equivalent force. 
Now, this literary expression is a moral mezzotint—the light 
and shade are strong, as in Turner—but it is moral light and 
shade, from the necessities of the material the writer has to 
work in, and it has nothing to do with Turner. It is not 
interpretation (which the Liber does not need for those who 
have eyes) ; it is fantasia :-— 

« Another than Turner would have painted the convent, but he 

had no sympathy with the hope, no mercy for the indolence of the 
monk. He painted the mill in the valley. Precipice overhanging 
it, and wilderness of dark forest round; blind rage and strength 
of mountain torrent rolled beneath it,—calm sunset above, but 
fading from the glen, leaving it to its roar of passionate waters 
and sighing of pine branches in the night. Such is his view of 
human labour.” 
No; it is his view of a picturesque scene, and it is quite 
unlikely that Turner dismissed the convent because of its 
theology, and chose the mill because of its ethics. The passage 
is a fine Ruskin of the place, and for those who have not the 
eye for a Turner of it, this is splendid compensation. 

With Mr. Stopford Brooke’s “eloquence,” from which a 
large part of the letterpress is drawn, we have little patience. 
Ruskin at second-hand is worse than most things at second- 
hand, and, eloquence aside, the practical part of Mr. Brooke’s 
commentary is a development of some hints of Mr. Ruskin’s 
about Turner’s composition. Their ruthless application to 
each plate gets upon the nerves in the end. Our only quarrel 
with Mr. Wedmore’s “ graceful pen” is that it insinuates the 
obvious with needless caution and at needless length. Mr. 
Short’s “practical notes,” the practical parts of them, are 
admirable, and it is a pity that it was not left to him to say 
the one or two words desirable by way of comment on each 
plate. 





DR. RUTHERFORD’S THUCYDIDES.* 
Dr. RuTHERFORD’S edition of the Fourth Book of Thucydides 
is the boldest and most original work put forward by an 
English scholar for many years, and were his views to gain 
acceptance, would undoubtedly mark an epoch in the history 
of textual criticism. The importance of his edition does not 
lie in this or that ingenious emendation or happy explanation, 
but in the drastic principles which he applies in his revision 
of the text, and the lengths to which they carry him. It is 
not Thucydides himself, Dr. Rutherford contends, who is to 
blame for the crabbed obscurity and impossible grammar that 
are found in so many passages of his History; nor is their 
presence to be accounted for by saying that at the time he 
wrote, language had not yet reached a stage of development 
to give expression to his ideas; but they are simply the work 
of the interpolator, and should be excised bodily from the 
text,—a proceeding that would give us a very different 
Thucydides from the one with which we are familiar. 

Dr. Rutherford prepares the way for his theory by an able 
dissertation on the style and diction of Thucydides. It is 
hard, he says, “to credit that one who of all men has shown 
himself capable of great and simple and transparent thought, 
should fail just in this faculty of great and simple and trans- 
parent thought when he comes to express himself in language, 
and that he should so fail not uniformly, nor even in passages 
in which ideas of an abstruse or abstract kind are dealt with, 
but that his lapses should be merely occasional, happening 
only now and again, at times when no reason can be seen for 
them.” And he protests against letting such passages pass 
unchallenged as justifiable in Thucydides, who for his great 
merits of another kind is to be allowed occasional lapses into 
utopian syntax. So far from Thucydides being a careless 
writer, Dr. Rutherford finds evidence of an almost Macaulayese 
precision in his frequent repetitions of words and phrases, 
rather than leave any doubt of his meaning. Other charac- 
teristics of his style to which Dr. Rutherford calls attention are 
his accurate use of the middle voice, his habit of using rosciobex 
with a noun instead of a simple verb, as rov wAovy rossiodas 
for zasiv, and his fondness for accumulating participles 





* @OTKTAIAOT TETAPTH. The Fourth Book of Thucydides. A Revision 
of the Text, illustrating the -Principal Causes of Corruption in the Manuscripts 
of the Author. By William Gunion Rutherford, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of 
Westminster. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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one upon another,—this latter habit involving a zoAvvous 
Bpexvacyie which Dr. Rutherford himself admits has often 
given rise to misunderstandings and corruptions. To this 
extent at least, the style of Thucydides is not entitled to 
Dr. Rutherford’s encomium that it is simple but powerful, a 
fitting weapon for a vigorous understanding dealing in an 
unaffected way with events and the lessons to be derived from 
them. 


Having dealt with some characteristics of Thucydides’ 
style, Dr. Rutherford proceeds in his second dissertation to 
expound his remarkable theory of interpolation. The old 
manuscripts, he reminds us, besides the text, contain a great 
mass of interlinear and marginal comment, consisting of glosses 
and scholia, and even of scholia upon scholia, for all which he 
has invented the convenient generic term “adscript.” Nothing, 
of course, could be more natural than that the late and ignorant 
copyist should confuse the text and adscript, and interpolation 
has always been recognised as a possible source of error. 
Hitherto, however, it has been recognised as an occasional, and 
not as a common source of error; but looking at Dr. Ruther- 
ford’s revision of the text, there is scarcely a page in which he 
does not affect to discover some such interpolation. One thing 
he does not explain quite satisfactorily, and that is why 
Thucydides should have been subjected to an exceptional 
amount of interpolation. Was it that his own style was not 
so simple after all, and that the woavvovs Beaxvaoyie of which 
Dr. Rutherford speaks was often too much for the copyist, 
and made him think Thucydides capable of anything? Dr. 
Rutherford does, indeed, hint that a large number of interpo- 
lations may be due to the fact that Thucydides once served 
as a Byzantine school-book, with the result that the text 
would be buried in a mass of puerile and unnecessary ex- 
planation. He is far, however, from limiting this source of 
error to Thucydides, for speaking of the faculty of detect- 
ing such interpolations, he tells us no one ought to judge 
before going through the weary zporepasxevy of attempt- 
ing to solve the many problems raised by a great body of 
scholia, such as those on Aristophanes. By so doing, he is to 
become so familiar with the look and habits of the ancient 
annotators, Alexandrine, Romano-Greek, and Byzantine, as 
to be able with comparative certainty to recognise them even 
in the guise of their betters. From which it is clear that he 
by no means confines this interpolation to Thucydides, and it 
will be interesting to see what influence he allows it in his 
promised edition of Aristophanes. 


Many of the interpolations which Dr. Rutherford has 
pointed out for the first time at once command assent, and he 
has done well to excise them from the text, and print them in 
pseudo-uncials in the margin ; but still, this process of excising 
supposed interpolations is a very delicate and dangerous one, 
and there are a good many excisions in the present case which 
will not readily be admitted. In the commonest case of in- 
terpolation, the gloss is taken into the text with the addition of 
zai. This is what has happened in the phrase fovacuevos 
nar dnous nal BeBaiws erciv, where eGeiws was originally a 
gloss upon xaz dxpes, as appears from the fact that some 
manuscripts read xaz dxpas BeBaiws without the xe. A 
less simple but transparent instance of interpolation is seen 
in the following: xai ydép cu meovov ort autol edvbioracds 
adrrw xal x.7.A, where we have a mixture of the original 
text, cux ort, and the gloss upon it, cv «ovo. To give 
another instance: the text of Thucydides, Dr. Rutherford 
maintains, is dotted over with Adénves: and Aaxedasovsos 
in every possible case and construction, which Thucy- 
dides never wrote, but which found their way first into 
the margin, and then the text, to explain who was referred to: 
A species of interpolation less easy to detect is where sen- 
tences and clauses which are genuine in their own places, are 
repeated by the copyist in places where they are quite out of 
harmony. In chap. 55 we read that the Spartans were 
engaged in a naval war, al révrw mpegs Adnvasovg ois To wh 
exixeipovmevoy cel EAAImES Hy Tis Doxqoews ts wpatev, a perfectly 
straightforward phrase; but going on to chap. 63, we find 
nar apeDorepee exmwruysvtTes nal TO LAALHES THS yuauis Gv Exaores Tis 
andnuey mpakerv rais xwrvuots tavrais inavas vouloavres tipxdqvecs. 
The whole of this clause Dr. Rutherford would excise, because 
of the repetition, and because he argues that it is redundant 
and untranslatable. When Jowett says that zo éaaixes is an 
accusativus pendens which may also be regarded as a remote 
accusative after épxéqve:, Dr. Rutherford declares that he 








speaks in language which is “as much beyond my under. 
standing as the expression which he desires to explain.” We 
cannot help thinking that Jowett gives a very sound explana. 
tion of the passage, and that Dr. Rutherford is prejudiced 
against its grammar by the conviction that ro tare: is a 
copyist’s repetition. We do not like to differ from him 
without having been through the xporapacxevy to which he 
invites us; but if 7d éArrcmés ris yvouas be an unconscious 
harking-back to the similar phrase in chap. 55, we fail to see 
why Thucydides may not himself have been guilty of it just 
as much as the supposed copyist. We cannot help thinking 
that: in this instance, as in others, Dr. Rutherford has been 
too drastic in dealing with the text. The present volume only 
contains the revision of one book; and seeing the number of 
instances in which Dr. Rutherford has either upset or shaken 
the received readings, it is eminently desirable that he should 
give us the remaining books as soon as possible, in order that 
we may know how much of our old Thucydides is left. Hitherto 
Dr. Rutherford’s method has not obliged him to excise anything 
of real value, but there is no saying that it will be so in the 
other books; and now that the interpolator is shown to have 
been at large, it is as well to know the full extent of the mis- 
chief he has done. How far Dr. Rutherford’s conclusions will ° 
meet with general acceptance, it is a little too soon to say; but 
in any case they will exercise a profound influence on the 
future study of Greek texts, and will constitute a striking 
monument of English scholarship. 





SCOTLAND’S AIN GAME.* 

TuHaT the game of Curling should have its history written, 
and that the history should come forth under high auspices. 
was a thing to be expected sooner or later. A fitting oppor- 
tunity occurred when the Royal Caledonian Curling Club 
attained its jubilee; and now we have the work in our hands, 
gorgeous in its binding, profuse in its illustrations, and 
dedicated to her Majesty the Queen. This game is one of 
the few things about which Scotchmen get enthusiastic, 
It is well known that, when they become really en- 
thusiastic, their enthusiasm passes all bounds, becomes 
measureless in intensity, and exaggerated in its modes of 
manifestation. We are far from saying that the game of 
curling is unworthy of the deep devotion bestowed on it. It 
is a great game, a game that calls forth the patience, skill, and 
strength of all who take part in it. There is no game more 
stimulating, none more picturesque in itself and in its sur- 
roundings. It is a game which unites men. Here the laird 
and the crofter, the Duke and the farmer, the minister and 
the beadle, meet on equal terms; social distinctions are for- 
gotten, and the man most honoured on the ice is the man who 
best deserves honour. Ina measure this is true of all manly 
games, but it is specially true of curling, as all who have 
played can testify. 

The work before us is an elaborate one. In the first part, 
which deals with ancient curling, we have a discussion of the 
origin of the game, of the stones which had been used in it, 
and we have some historical and poetical references, and 
an account of ancient curling societies. Antiquarianism and 
patriotism are curiously blended in this part. There is an 
evident desire on the part of the author to make good the 
claim of Scotland to be the inventor of the game. He makes 
it out to his own satisfaction, but the evidence is not clear, 
and the verdict would, we fear, be the Scottish one of “ Not 
proven.” But when the evidence fails somewhat, let us cast 
some patriotic feeling into the scale, and we can easily make 
out our case. The historical and poetical references are full 
of interest. 

Then we pass on to the theme of modern curling. Here we 
may leave behind all the glamour of patriotic feeling, for we 
are on historic ground, and in the light of common day. We 
can trace the evolution of the game from the period when it 
was played roughly with stones taken from the burn or the 
dyke, on to the present hour, when the stones are polished to 
the highest degree. Time was when strength was the main 
element in the game; now it has become a game of skill, a 
scientific game in the true sense of the word. We find 
that the game has gone “forth of Scotland,” and has 
obtained a home in other lands; that there are keen and 





* History of Curling: Scotland’s Ain Game, and Fifty Years of the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club. By John Kerr, M.A., F.8.A, Scot., Minister of the 
Parish of Dirleton, Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
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enthusiastic curlers in almost all places where ice. is to 


be had. With due paternal pride, the author tells of 
curling clubs in New Zealand, in the Dominion of Canada, 
in Norway, and Russia. The game, as is natural in a place 
where the physical conditions are so favourable, and where 
Scotchmen abound, has taken deep root in Canada, and the 
sketch of its progress there is full of interest. 

The game also has been productive of much social mirth, 
and of right good-fellowship. There is quite a number of 
good stories connected with it, and any amount of kindly 
feeling and helpfulness. Not many of these stories are 
recorded in this book ; nor have we many of the songs which 
tell of the glory of curling. Some we have, such as the 


following :— 
7 6 “THE CURLER’s GRIP. 


Losh, man! I’m glad to see yoursel’, 
I’m glad to see a freen’ ; 
But, man, the pleasure’s greater still 
When he’s a curler keen. 
Sae gie’s the curler’s grip, my freen’, 
Sae gie’s the curler’s grip ; 
Losh man! I’m glad to see yoursel’, 
Sae gie’s the curler’s grip. 
We've played thegither mony a time 
Around the curlin’ tee, 
I’ve-sooped ye aften up the ice, 
You’ve done the same to me. 


Man! when I feel a grip like that, 
I’m unca sweird to part; 

The blood rins dir’lin up my arm, 
An’ warms my very heart. 


But as the nicht is gye weel thro’, 
Let’s hae anither nip, 

And drink success to ilka ane 
That kens the curler’s grip.” 

The author gives us some wise and pertinent instructions 
regarding the equipments which are needed for the game, and 
the manner in which it is to be played. He gives us also 
the laws of the game, and the rules to be observed by clubs 
who play in local medal competitions, and he ends with a 
catalogue of all the books and articles written on the roaring 
game. 

As to the manner in which the book is written, we have to 
confess that it needs some enthusiasm for the game to carry 
us heartily through it. If the writer had been contented to 
write in a plain, sober fashion, and to arrange his facts and 
illustrations in a more lucid order, the book would have been 
easier to read. But he seems to have felt himself bound to 
write as if he were in uproarious high spirits all the time. He 
feels bound to make jokes, and these are often of the most 
ponderous kind,—jokes which need the accompaniment of the 
ice, and the keen winter air, and the curling stones, and the 
brooms, and the excited feelings of players and onlookers, to 
make them tolerable. Here we have them in cold print, 
and we are doomed to read them in warm summer weather, 
and they do not tell in any way. The humour—and the 
writer feels that he must be humorous on all occasions— 
is somewhat elephantine. It is a pity, too, for there are jokes 
of the kind most provocative of mirth, and also gleams of 
humour, tender and touching, which draws forth the kind of 
laughter which lies near to tears, to be found in the literature 
of curling; but they are not to be found in this book. 
What we have here is rough and ponderous, and has some- 
thing of the practical joke about it, and the laughter is of 
the noisy sort. Still, the book does give us a great deal of 
information regarding the origin, the history, the science and 
art of the game, and we take it for what it is and has, not for 
what it is not and has not. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_~.——__ 

The Universal Review for July has a paper by Mr. Laurence 
Housman, “The Green Gaffer,’ which might be called a 
poem if, which we do not admit, poetry can be indepen- 
dent of metre. The scene is laid in a Bavarian forest, and 
the story of the way in which a young Scotchman meets 
with the god Pan in the depths of the woods, is worthy of 
Fouqué. One feels something like an affection for the forlorn 
god, and for the youth who reminds him of Pheidippides. 
Under the title of “The Referendum,” which will probably convey 
little meaning to most readers, Professor Freeman writes on the 
Swiss Confederation, the only Government that is without a 





convulsed at fixed intervals by the personal question: ‘Who shall 
be President?’ England, Italy, every constitutional Kingdom 
is irregularly convulsed at uncertain intervals by the personal 
question : ‘ Who shall be Prime Minister?’ So is the Common- 
wealth of France, with the further chance of another personal 
question : ‘ Who shall be President ? ’—in other words, ‘ Who shall 
be temporary King ?’—turning up quite unexpectedly. Switzer- 
land, on the other hand, is never convulsed by any of these ques- 
tions; for it has a form of executive under which none of them 
can ever be put.” Mr. Freeman thinks that the study of Swiss 
politics is of great moment, and calls on Mr. Bryce to write 
fully upon the subject. His article, however, shows that he is 
quite as capable of doing so himself. In an essay on “ Westminster 
Abbey ”—which, by-the-way, is admirably illustrated—Dr. Lee, 
Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth, expresses much affection for the 
Roman Catholic Church, and something like contempt for the 
Church which he has vowed to maintain and to defend. Nota 
word has he to say against the cruelties practised under Mary 
Tudor, who, according to a sermon quoted, was as devout and 
patient as an angel; while Elizabeth is described by Dr. Lee as a 
“fearful woman,” who was alike cruel and unscrupulous. Then 
we are told that John Hampden “ began his opposition to authority 
because he had himself been evidently refused a peerage;’’ and 
that Cromwell, “originally an obscure beer-brewer...... 
obtained by fraud and force a kingly style and title.” Dr. Lee, 
who anticipates a return to the “old order of things,” has at 
least the merit of originality. Mrs. Crawford writes a second 
article on “'The Rival Salons,” and Archdeacon Farrar a highly 
interesting paper on “ The Painter Bernardo Luini.” 


Poems in Many Keys. By Edwin Smith, M.A. (Southport, 
1889.)—Mr. Edwin Smith has a vein of genuine poetry in him, 
but it is a good deal mingled with a genial and kindly sentiment 
that often misleads him into treating subjects which have not 
adequately impressed his imagination. There are two of these 
poems (which have appeared in our own columns), “ The Ringed 
Dotterel” and “The Robin,” to which we should give high praise. 
They are at once tender and humorous, and have nothing in them 
that is not light, fanciful, and delicate. In many others of these 
poems, elements of the same kind are frequently discernible, and 
there is plenty in the volume that every cultivated reader will enjoy. 
But there are very few so happy in their whole treatment as these 
two. Perhaps “ Blackberrying” is as lively and pleasant a piece 
as any, excepting “The Ringed Dotterel” and “The Robin.” 
“The Moorland Rose” is not a good translation of Goethe’s 
“ Réslein auf der Heide.” First of all, “ Roselet” is hardly an 
English word; next, “ Robin” is a very sentimental translation 
of Goethe’s Knabe (“ boy ”); but most of all, the last verse misses 
Goethe’s point altogether. It was not the boy who suffered most 
in Goethe’s song, but the rose. “ Réslein wehrte sich und stach ; 
miisst’ es eben leiden.” It was, in fact, the rose that lost its life, and 
the boy who only felt a prick. Mr. Smith has missed the true 
nominative to miisste, which is Réslein, as well as Goethe’s meaning, 
which contained a parable. The little volume is a pleasant oneas 
a whole, but Mr. Smith could do better. 


The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is the first volume of a new (a 
fourth) series. There are three powerful papers from the pen of the 
late Bishop Lightfoot, dealing with “ The Internal Evidence for the 
Authenticity and Genuineness of St. John’s Gospel.” Professor J. 
A. Beet discusses “The Future Punishment of Sin ” in three papers, 
and maintains what may be generally described as the orthodox 
view. The present instalment is devoted to the teaching of St. 
Paul. Dr. S. Cox, whose name we are glad to see among the con- 
tributors, writes two papers, one of which relates to the Epistle of 
St. James. Professor Cheyne has some notes on Psalms xxvi., 
XXViii., cxiii.-cxviii.; and Archdeacon Farrar discusses the sub- 
ject of “Fasting in Holy Scripture.” Dr. Farrar thinks that a 
much exaggerated importance has been given to the practice by 
ecclesiastical writers. The strongest passage, “This kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting,” he disposes of by saying 
that it “almost certainly originated in Western and Syrian 
interpolation.” ‘Almost certainly” is too strong, considering 
the amount of authority that can be adduced for it. The 
practice of fasting in the Apostolic Church is disposed of too 
summarily by being referred to the habits of thought of a 
community “predominantly Jewish.” Can it be maintained, in 
the face of what we know, that the practice did not prevail in non- 
Jewish communities? As soon as we know anything of early 
Christian life, we find it existing in full force. But it does not at 
all follow that what was expedient for the conditions of life in 
those days and in those regions is necessarily expedient now and 
everywhere. And we are ready to give all the weight possible to the 
consideration with which Archdeacon Farrar concludes his paper : 


personal head in any shape :—“The United States are regularly | —'There is a note of deep warning in the words of St. Paul, which 
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the R.V. first correctly rendered for English readers. ‘If ye died 
with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, as though 
living in the world, do ye subject yourselves to ordinances, 
Handle not, nor taste, nor touch (all which things are to perish 
with the using), after the precepts and doctrines of men? Which 
things have indeed a show of wisdom in will-worship, and humilia- 
tion, and severity to the body; but are not of any value against 
the indulgence of the flesh.’”? That fasting is of very doubtful 
advantage in many cases, there can be no doubt. The long fasts 
of the Greek Church are said to coincide with a great increase in 
crime. Dr. Alfred Plummer gives some interesting recollections 
of Dr. Déllinger. The first two papers are in a large degree occu- 

ied with Déllinger’s attitude in regard to the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility. Some of the expedients by which dissidents contrived 
to accept it are curious, the most remarkable being that of one 
theologian who accepted it with his external and rejected it with 
his internal conviction. There is a notable passage about Cardinals 
Manning and Newman. Doéllinger was favourably impressed by 
Cardinal Manning in 1851. ‘“ He told me that indirectly I had 
contributed to his conversion.” This was by proving that a 
Roman Catholic could write history honestly. In 1858 “he had 
utterly changed, and for the worse.” “I read a volume of his 
sermons once, written while he was still a member of your Church, 
and I liked them ; there was warmth and depth of true religious 
feeling in them. All that is gone now. There is nothing of it in 
the things which he has written since he became a Roman 
Catholic: all his later writings are inferior. I know of only one 
writer who is quite equal to what he was before his conversion.’ 
And both of us together said: ‘Newman.’” He was greatly 
pleased to think that the Disestablishment of the Church was not 
certain ; could not understand the opposition of the clergy to the 
Burials Act. ‘“‘The Athanasian Creed never should have been 
placed in the Prayer-Book.” ‘You will not abolish it. You will 
retain it, and make the use of it optional.” ‘It would make no 
difference in the matter of union with the Old Catholics.” 
“ Anglican Orders were as valid as Roman.” “For schools he 
thought the confessional was almost a necessity,” but did not 
approve of it as commonly practised. “He had no admiration for 
Ritualism.” “I have seldom, if ever, heard him speak with greater 
admiration of any book than he expressed to me last July for Dr. 
Salmon’s ‘Infallibility of the Church.’” There is much more 
worth noting in these papers. 

Anent Old Edinburgh. By Alison Hay Dunlop. Edited by her 
Brothers. (R. H. Somerville, Edinburgh.)—These vignettes of 
Edinburgh life are drawn with extraordinary vigour and pre- 
cision. Nothing could be better than the story of the snow- 
balling match between students and the “trades,” for Miss 
Dunlop had a dramatic talent, and speaks very veraciously through 
the lips of John Scott, Master of the “Old Cartwright Dole,” 
when he talks of his doings at Edinburgh. It is especially 
admirable when the “auld Adam” suddenly shows itself in a 
certain Johnstone, under a blow from one of the City Guard, and 
makes him throw the man with a “grand fa’,” learnt long ago 
from Rob Ruthven, at Hawick Common Riding. 


Maagazings, Erc.—We have received the following for July :— 
Mind, the United Service Magazine, the County and Local Govern- 
ment Magazine, the Naval and Military Magazine, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, the Theological 
Monthly, the Expositor, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, the Atlantic Monthly, the Homiletic Magazine, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, No. 24 of Artistic Japan, the Art Interchange, the Parents’ 
Review, the Anglican Church Magazine, Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries, the Classical Review, Friend of China, the Sunday Review, 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Arena, the Journal of Philology, 
the Congregational Review, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
the Forum, Outing, the Monthly Packet. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


Zéschylus: Agamemnon, Rendered into English Verse by J. Cooke r (Steen) 6/0 
Austin (A.), English Lyrics, cr 8vo.. we | 3/6 
RN I UN BUND 3 555 cs navneswecsausevesvbisus eonsbassovencadnebennassestoancee (Stott) 3/6 
Ballerina: a Poem, by “B. D.,”’ cr 8vo 

Barr (A. E.), The Last of Macallister, cr 8vo.. ssssseeseee(Je Clarke) 3/6 
Bowes (J.), ~——— SE TERI. x casiibhikosbanoesd snaunisdeoovavikapasbounestiny (Howell) = 
Bunting (H.), Under the Palms, cr 80 ...........6 .... (Wes, Conf. — 
Canning (A. 8. G.), Heir and No Heir, cr 8vo...... es 
Cleary (C.), New Light upon Scripture, cr 8vo 
Sonatas (H.), Dead Man’s Gift, 8vo ........ 
Crewe (S.), emesis, EGDOID: Scckmusssvavotoorien 
Felkin (R. N.), H ti 
Fitzgerald (P. F.), Protest # Peas I Agnosticism, 























8vo.. 





Gomme (G. L.), Architectural Antiquities, Part I., 8vo (E. Stock) 7/6 
Hart (M ), Two English Girls, 2 vols. cr SVO ..........seeeeee8 (Hurst & ae 81/6 
Hartig (R.), Timbers, and How to Know Them, 12mo .................. Douglas) 2/0 
Haydn (J. 5 Book of Di Re (Ww. f Allen) 31/6 


Hearne (L.), Youma : the Story of a West Indian Slave, cr Svo ..... (S. Low) 5/0 
Hewitt (W.), me on Science Lessons, Standard I., 12mo . ..(Longmans) 1/6 


Hocking (8. K.), Chips, Joe, and Mike, cr 8V0......cccccc:csseecccseeeeeeeeees (Warne) 2/6 
Irish Diamonds: a New Collection, 12mo.............0006 «..(Gibbing) 2/0 
Iverach (J.), 8t. Paul: His Life and Times, cr 8V0 ..........ssseeceseeeee- (Nisbet) 2/6 





Jack (T, J.), My Soul and her Saviour, Cr 8VO wsssssssssssssrsoererseeee(oulgton) 2/6 








Janton (L.), Elementary Course of French Grammar, cr 8vo ......(Houlston) 1/6 







Tiered s Key to Exercises in Syntax, &c., of Hindustani, cr 8vo ( Ww. H. Allen) 3/6 
W.H.G ), Great African Travellers, 8V0 ....c0.ssseeere -(Boutledge) Hh 
nate Ws Gulliacd a RINNE OVO seiccecsscncsescovccsscsccsecsacpsssseel (H. Cox 
Leslie (R. C.), Old Sea Wings, 8vo ..... meee -(Ghapman & _— 140 
Lewis or s Proving of Gennad, Cr 8V6...........ccceceesesceesencensenenerensee (E. Stock) HH 
— “mm ) Qherty Organisation, BND. coasiicctsticcachersens PA dae | 2/6 
w Relating to Civil Engineers, cr 8vo ...... .....(Stevens) 10, 


/6 
"..(0. K. Paul) 12/0 


Meo ( g ¥) > Domestic Sanitary Drainage, 8vo... 
(Digby & 1 & Long) 2/6 


Marsh (M.), Through Sorrow’s Fire, cr 8vo 












Marshall (A.), ee es of Economics, Vol. I., 8vo acmillan) 12/6 

Mason (A.), The Steps of the Sun, 16M0 ...........ssssseerseeeee --e(LOngmans) 3/6 
Mathieson (A. ), Religion of Humanity, cr 8V0.........csceersecsereeeee © (Percival) 6/0 
Mills (J.), Advanced Physiography, cr 8V0_ ...........0.sess000+ (Chapman & Hall) 4/6 


(Simpkin) 31/6 
Macmillan) 4 


(Gee) 
(Chatto & Windus) 20 


Milner He E.), Art and Practice of Landscape-Gardening, 4to ..... 
Mitchell (0. P. \; Philosophy of Tumour-Disease 8vo ‘ 
4 Brien (M. B.), Manual for Authors, 8vo 

Payn (J.), a of Myrbridge, 12mo ... 











Pinkerton (T. A.), Last Master of Carnandro, Cr BVO. .-cccseees (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Pinkerton (T. A.) 'Spanish Poniard, Cr 8V0 .......ccccesessee.sseoeees (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Robinson (G. mg —* Paradise, a (Simpkin) 2/0 
Songs of Siluria, 16mo E. Stock) 3/6 








Specimens of Papers Set at the a Prelim, Exams., cr 8vo ...( Macmillan) 3/6 
Stead (W. T ), The Passion-Play as — To-Day (Review of Reviews Office 
Taylor (J.), Action and Easy Songs, 4' Phili 












Taylor (J.), How to Teach Sight- Singing, 4to . (Philip) 5/0 
Taylor (J.), ’ New Code Sight Singing Book, 4to.. (Philip) 3/0 
Taylor (J.), School aes (Philip) 2/6 
Thomas (A. », Sloane Square Scandal, cr 8vo .......... ....(Sonnenschein) 2/0 
Thorburn (C. H.), Mysterious Stranger, cr 8vo . 3/6 
Walker (F.), Tables for Electrical Engineers, 32m 2/0 
Winter (A.), Problems of Life, cr 8vo. 2/0 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 

S.A. ——— single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
receive 








* » “LIBERTY ” 
LIBERTY” ‘WasHING corrons. 


WASHING FOR SEASIDE DRESSES. 
C Oo T T .@) N S In Floral Designs and 
FOR Selected Colourings. 


SEASIDE DRESSES | Price, 2s. 6d. yer yard (30 inches wide). 
| NEW SUMMER PATTERNS, 
Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STRUET, LONDON, W. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive. | 





| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


S M ED LEY’ Ss. CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Baloonies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


MATLOCK, | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





Tuis form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of defective 
vision are constantly mistaken for short sight, merely 
becanse clearer vision is obtained by bringing an 
object closer to the eyes. If such cases are treated 
with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the mischief is 
greatly aggravated, and serious and permanent 
injury is done to the sight. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in 


its Ninth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, 
in all cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 








COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


_ MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


EALTH and SCENERY, 500 ft. above sea-level, and in 
the midst of the most beautiful parts of Hants and Sussex.—To be LET, 
FURNISHED, with immediate possession, The HERMITAGE, 1% miles from 
Liss (South-Western line), which is an hour and a half from town. a including 
ag taxes, and gardening, £250 a year. Excellent Garden, Stables, &o FIRB, 
r.@, STREET, Heathmount, East Liss; or to Messrs, FOX and BOUSFI 
ie aaa Street, London, E.C, 
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CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ ASSOCTA- 
TION, Limited, 405 OXFORD STREET, W., has been 


Re-registered 


D’OYLY & CO., LimiTeED, 


Builders, Painters, Art Decorators, Up- 
holsterers, &c. High-class work carried out in Town 
and Country. M. H. HART, Hon. Secretary. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


| FOR MUTUAL LIFE 


TRADE-MARK. 





NATIONAL | ASSURANCE. 
| See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
PROVIDENT pss on 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST 


| EN DOWMENT-ASSURANOE POLICIES, 
| 
| 
| 

TIT TIO ith Provision for Old Age. 
INS I U | N. 48 GRACECHURCH STRRET, LONDON. 








ROS VENOR GALLERY. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till6. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 
is. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Entrance- Fee of Associates, 
£1 1s. Associates who desire it can now become Second Subscribers 
immediately, and can afterwards be promoted to be First Subscribers, when 
sufficient vacancies occur, Annual Subscriptions (of either First or Second 
Subscribers), £1 1s. 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS for 1890. 
For First Subscribers :—‘‘ CHASE of MALPAGA.” 
Chromolithograph after Romanino, 
For Second Subscribers :—‘“‘ CHRIST AMONG the DOCTORS.” 
Chromolithograph after Boccaccini. 


Offices: 19 ST. JAMES STREKT, 8.W. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 











YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. English and fereign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and S)é6jd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


ree LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 





Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Prospectus, address H. PERCY BECHER, 
Esq., 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Kev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 


College. 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the Schoo!, about 80. 





and TRAINING 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 

of Denver, Colorado, U.S,A., arean ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 

mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 

are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed. 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 

Agents in England:—E. S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C. ; 

M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool, 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 
of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE (including 
peat = nae + —_ =“ Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN 
on nd. a i i - 
Sue hen, tee ntroductory Lecture will be given at 3 p m., by Pro 
PROFESSORS, 
F. Althaus, Ph.D. ... wa ea +. German. 
J. Hudson Beare, B.Sc. ... a a: a aud Mechanical Teeh- 


ogy. 
Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A. ww. =Anci i le 
a. 


Rev. T. G, Bonney, D.Sc, F.R.S., F.G.8. { cology, and. Mineralogy (Yates-Gold- 


: smid Professorship). 
% td Rhys ms LL.D., PhD. —— Buddhist Literature. 
ntonio Far'nelli, L.B. ... a tali ite " 
J. A. Fleming, M A., D Se. =e i ———— 


Electrical Technology. 


G. C. Foster, B.A. F.RS... ... |... Physics (Quain Professorship). 
H.8.Foxwell, MA... an sg eee (Newmarch Pro- 
Alfred Goodwin, MA, 4... of i. 

Alexander Henry, M.A, LLB.... ...{ Tavis agadmameesassieaas 
M. J. M. Hil’, M.A... : Mathematics. _ 


W. P. Ker, M.A... a, fe vs English Language and Literature 
, (Quain Professorship). 
H. Lallemand, B.-és-Se. ... po _— i and Literature. 

‘ Oology and Comparative Anatom 
EB. Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D, F.B 8. { ‘Godrell Professorship). y 
A. Legros... wee ce as ... Fine Arts (Slade Professorshi, 
Rev. D. W. Marks ... eee eco «- Hebrew (Goldsmid Preloeoseel 
A. F. Murison, M.A. as po man Law. 

F. W. Oliver, B.A., D.Se. .. Bot iny (Quain Professorship). 
Karl Pearson, M.A, LL.B. = Applied Mathematics. 

R. 8. Poole, LL D. ... os ‘an ... Archeology (Yates Professorship). 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. a oe ... Comparative Philology. 

W. Kamsay, Pa.D., F.R.S. ad Chemistry. 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D. pee 


G. Croom Robertson, M.A. 


E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S. pom ee 
T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A. os ... Architecture, 
gg me maurice M. an} Civil Engineering and Surveying. 
Watson Smith, F.C.I., F.1.C. (Lecturer) Applied Chemistry. 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.1.B.A. (Lecturer)... Applied Art. 

Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The regu- 
lations as to these, and further information as to cla:ses, prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M. HORSBURGH, M A., Secretary. 


OSTYN HOUSE SCHOOL, PARKGATE, CHESHIRE. 

—Mr. ALGERNON GRENFELL (M.A. Oxon., Repton and Clifton) and 

Mr. HERBERT PRICE (M.A. Oxon.) PREPARE BOYS (8—15) for Public 

Schools, Royal Navy, &. Sea-bathing. Large dormitories. References to 
Head-Masters of Clifton, Marlborough, Westm‘nster, Birmingham, Fe tes, &c, 


S*- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas ani £60 
respectively, open to all First-Year Students, will te offered for Competition 
in SEPTEMBER, 1890. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examination of the Un‘vcrsity of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or Ho pital Practice, and Special Arrange. 
ments are mide for Students entering in tleir second or subsequent years; 
also for Dental Students and for qualified P. a-tition: rs. 

Prospectus and all particalars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
N ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and bas now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest appx ratus, and the boys have daily practices. Inclusive terms, 80 or 
100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 49 Welbeck 
Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 


BS PYLE. COLLEGE, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W. 

There will be an EXAMINATION in SEPTEMBER next for a SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of £50 a year, tenable for three years at the College, to be given to a 
Student who can prove her need of pecuniary aid, and who shows first-class 
promise. 

Another SCHOLARSHIP of £40, and one of £30 a year, will be offered uncon- 
ditionally and Competed for at the same Examination. 

The successful Candidates will be expected to come into residence in October 
next, and to work for a Degree of the London University (B.A. or B.Sc. 

Further information and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary 
to the Council, Miss S. M. SMEE, 

2 The Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick, London, W. 
OARD in a MEDICAL MAN’S FAMILY offered, on 
moderate terms, to a LADY or GENTLEMAN, invalid or otherwise, by 
a Physician of good social and professional standing, residing in a pleasant 
south-western suburb. Very accessible from West Knd and City.—Address, 
** PHYSICIAN,” care of Messrs. Dickinson, 114 New Bond Street, W. 


RPHANS, INDIAN CHILDREN, or WARDS in 
CHANCERY. — Sir ARTHUR BLACKWOOD, K.C.B.,_ strongly 
recommends a Lady and Gentleman with whom the above would find a 
comfortable HOME, joined to great educational advantages. The lady is the 
daughter of a late Ei Chaplain —“ N. M.,” Treacber’s Royal Library, Brighton. 


’, 
ip). 


... Arabic and Persian. 
f Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 
” Professorship). 
Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 




















ERAN —SCHLOSS TRAUTTMANNSDORFF.— 

English Pension with English Hours, Cleanliness, and Comforts. Beautiful 
and extensive Grounds and Woods. In perfect sanitary condition, and honoured 
last year by Residence of H.I.M. the Empress of Austria.—Address, ‘* Schloss T.,” 
Meran, South Tyrol. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ISHOP HOBHOUSE wishes to find TRAVELLING 
PUPIL or COMPANION (above 17 preferred) for Oxford Graduate, for 
tour of about six months from July or August.—Address, Wells, Somerset. 


OUNTSIDE, Harrow-on-the-Hill—The valuable 

LIBRARY of the late G. F. Harris, Esq, M.A., of Harrow Park (Classical 

Master of Harrow School), comprising two thousand volumes ef books. Messrs. 

Liberty and Co, (having sold the residence) will include the above in their SALE 

of the remaining FURNITURE and EFFECTS upon the premises on THURS- 

DAY, July 24th, at 1 o’clock precisely. On view day previous to sale.—Catalogues 
of the AUCTIONEERS, at their Offices, 140 and 150 Regent Street, W. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—The SESSION 
1890-91 will BEGIN on OOTOBER Ist. The College supplies for persons 
of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing their studies 
in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory of Music. The Chemical, 
Physical, Electrical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological Laboratories are 
open daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Mining Engineering and Surveying; and special arrangements for practical 
work have been made with various Engineers in and near Bristol. Information 
with regard to the lodging of Students may be obtained on application. Several 
Scholarships are tenable at the College. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Oourses of Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineering. Meneralogy and Applied 
Geology for Civil and Mining Engineering. Facilities are offered in the way of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special arrangements 
for entrance into professional life. Calendar, containing full information, price 
1s, (by post, 1s. 3d.)—For Prospectus and further information, apply to JAMES 
RAFTER, Secretary. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Governess 
Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
tional Homes. Schools transferred, Partnerships arranged.—27 REGENT 
STREET, 8.W. 


I ITERARY MEN, WANTING absolutely QUIET 

ROOMS, in a central position, with good light, at moderate rents, for occu- 
pation during the day for literary work, should apply to the SECRETARY, New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. Rents from £12 per room, including rates and taxes, 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock, Forms of 
Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 


Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 




















ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... ee jn ae bes wee £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... om ove ove eee ove we 2,623,456 
Annual Income... ae oo ae ooo ooo we _ 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ees eee ee «+» 8,891,990 


Bonuses declared nk pas sue pee eee +. 2,971,852 

ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupin’s Liprary, 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street,",Cheapside. 





TRISCHLER AND ©CO’S LIST. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


A RAILWAY FOUNDLING. 3 vols. By “Nomad.” 
Author of “ The Milroys.’’ : 
The Daily Telegraph says :—“ It is a story which from the outset is delightful} 
tantalising. It is a story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacity 
and adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘The Milroys,* 
iy it Jn -_ = much to say - is er ” 
e Sunday Times says :—“* It is a novel of an agreeable kind, a graphic pi 
drawn by the hand of an expert, and the story is if pens Han and come 


The ROMANCE of a STATION. 2 vols. By 
CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of “ Nadine,” ‘‘ Affinities,”” ‘* Policy and Passion ” 
* Australian Heroine,” &c. 2 
The Spectator says :—* This is a really able writer, but she has never done any- 
thing quite so good as ‘The Romance of a Station.’ The fascinating, inscrutable 
Necta Wilson, the veiled Princess, is a veritable creation, whose presence in any 
book would suffice to make it notable. We hopo Mrs. Campbell Praed will give 
us other books that we can praise as heartily and unreservedly.” 


The QUEEN of the BLACK HAND. By Hugh Coleman 
Davipson, Author of ‘‘ The Old Adam,” “ Cast on the Waters,” “ The Green 
Hills by the Sea.” Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘“* The name of Hugh Coleman Davidson has become 
so well known to novel-readers that they know what to expect when he gives 


them a new book.” 
DARELL BLAKE. By Lady Colin Campbell. Fifth 


Thousand. Extra cloth, bevelled boards, 272 pp., 63. 
_ The Saturday Review says:—“ The character of es Colin Campbell’s hero is 
intensely interesting. It reveals uncommon acuteness and freshness of observa- 
tion, and that reserve of power which the possession and artistic control of power 
can alone suggest. Lady Colin Campbell is certainly gifted in the art, so like 
intuition it may well be intuition, that impels the unfaltering hand to stay at the 
right moment in the process of characterisation to give the required accent of 
light or nuance of shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is most effective,’* 














DOCTOR GREYSTONE. By Madame Van de Velde, 
Third Thousand, bevelled boards, cloth extra, 292 pp., 3s. 6d, 

The World says :—‘‘ Dr, Greystone’ is a clever and original book; and in 
these days of over-emphasis and exaggeration an author who can pass so quietly 
one nels over the scene in the prologue of the erring wife’s death deserves 

igh praise.’ 








Just out. 


MIDGE. By May Crommelin, Author of ‘‘ Brown Eyes,” 
Violet Vyvian,” ‘‘ Cross Roads,’ &. Oloth gilt and bevelled boards, 6s, 


The COPPER CRASH. By Frank Danby, Author otf 


‘Dr. Phillips,” ‘A Babe in Bohemia.” Seventh Thousand, picture boards, 2:, 


A NASTY CROPPER. By G. F. Underhill, Author of 
“In at the Death,” &c. A Realistic and Sensational Sporting Story 
Picture boards, 2s. 

Just out.—_NEW BOOK by JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

DINNA FORGET. By Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,” and 


** Harvest.” 30,000 copies of ‘‘ Dinna Forget” have been sold in fourteen 























ays. 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ John Strange Winter’s tale is a love-story that is like 

nothing else in fiction except the former work of this pleasing author. It is 

sentimental without being spoony, and carries the interest lightly along without 
haste and without rest.” Paper, 1s. ; cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


A SOCIETY SCANDAL. By “Rita,” Author of ‘‘ Sheba,” 
“The Mystery of a Turkish Bath,’ &c. Eleventh Thousand, paper, 1s. 


AGATHA’S QUEST. With Preface by Jules Verne. 


RosertT SHERARD, Author of “‘ Rogues.’" Paper, 1s. 


ENORMOUS SUCCESS of Miss AMYE READE’S REALISTIC and 
SENSATIONAL NOVEL, i 
RUBY! RUBY! RUBY! or, How Girls are Trained for 
Circus Life. 

Among others, the following well-known Ladies and Gentlemen have kindly 
allowed their names to be used as indicative of their desire to assist the Author 
in her well-directed efforts to bring before the public the horrible cruelties 
practised by circus-trainers on unoffending young children who are committed 
to their care for the purposes of special instruction :— 








By 








Gainsford Bruce, Esq., Q.C., M.P. H. H. Raphael, Esq., London School 
Sir Richard Temple, M.P. John W: Rowntree, Esq. 
Joshua Rowntree, Esq., M.P. R. Manuel, Esq., M.A. 
Battley, High Sheriff, 
Rey. Alfred Norris. County Wicklow. 
Rev. R. Macbeth, M.A. Mrs, Annie Jarvis, 
Mrs. S. Bennett, Richmond. Mrs. F. Morrison, Farmwood, Ascot. 
ROYAL COMMISSION.—Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Q.C., M.P., has 
step, he will call attention to the matter in the House of Commons, 
Cloth, 2s, 6d.; picture boards, 2s, 


Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. Board, 
Walter McLaren, Esq., M.P. Colonel D’Oyle: 
School Board, 
Rev. F. A. Walker, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh. 
promised that as soon as sufficient evidence can be obtained to justify such a 
18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two Cy or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 

RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 











CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any B t, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


kseller or Ni 
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TTIRGINIA DEBT. 


. BROWN, SHIPLEY, and O©O., acting on 
potalf of the Committee of Virginia Bondholders in 
New York, INVITE the DEPOSIT with them of all 
SECURITIES of the STATE of VIRGINIA held in 
this country or on the Continent, to be dealt with in 
accordance with the Agreement dated May 12th, of 
which a copy appeared in this paper of June 28th, 
1890. 

ities, with July, 1890, and all subsequent 
eunes attached, will be received by Messrs. Brown, 
Shipley, and Co., until further notice, at their Count- 
ing-House, Founder’s Court, Lothbury, London, E.C., 
in the terms of the said Agreement. ; 

The classification of the securities to be deposited 
i follows :— 
be St AST CLASS,.—Old Bonds, to include all Securities 
jssued under Acts passed previous to Funding Bill of 
1871; Peelers, to include all Securities issued under 
Act of March 30th, 1871, as amended by the Act of 
March 7th, 1872. 

SECOND CLASS.—Consols, to include all Securi- 
ties issued under Act of March 30th, 1871, with July, 
1890, and subsequent Coupons attached. 

THIRD CLASS.—Ten- Forties, to include all Securi- 
ties issued under Act of March 23th, 1879, with July, 
1890, and subsequent Coupons attached. 

FOURTH CLASS.—Tax-receivable Coupons prior 
to July, 1890. 





17 Moorgate Street, 

June 21st, 1890, 
The Council of Foreign Bondholders, acting in con- 
junction with the English Committee of Virginian 
ondholders, directs me to state that having con- 
gidered the Agreement above referred to, it recom- 
mends Holders to deposit their Bonds, Coupons, and 

Certificates with Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co. 

(Signed) C. O’LEary, 


Secretary. 
IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crosr, 
S.W. Establisned 1782. 


Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
perannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, } 











General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I1,A., 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LU.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—"'I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 





4 


NOTICE.—The VERDICT : 
a Tract on the Political Significance of 
the Report of the Parnell Commission, 
by Professor A. V. DICEY, Q.C., will be 
ready next week, price 2s. 6d. 

CASSELL and CO, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





BEAxDe Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 





a MEATS, Also, 





rian of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_ SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





 alcmaaaieiaes for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887, 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

Retail], in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 53., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere, 

WHOLESALE OF ALL WHCLESALE HOUSES. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS, — CounsEL FoR THE DELICATE,— 
Those to whom seasons of changeable temperatures 
are protracted periods of trial should seek the earliest 
opportunity of removing all obstacles to good health. 
This cooling Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon the 
skin, is the most reliable remedy for overcoming all 
diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed 
tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, 
and bronchitis, usually prevailing at this season, may 
be arrested as soon as discovered, and every symptom 
banished by Holloway’s simple and effective treat- 
ment, The Ointment and Pills are highly commended 
for the facility with which they successfully conquer 
influenza: they allay in an incredibly short time the 
distressing fever and teasing cough, 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE,.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for. delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 
CATALOGUES POST- FREE. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVEIS. 





TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By Maset Harr, 2 vols. 


The KEEPER of the KEYS. 
By F. W. Rosryson, Author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s 
Money,” ** The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 3 vols. 


A VILLAGE HAMPDEN. By 


ALGERNON Gissine, Author of ‘‘ Both of This 
Parish,” &c. 3 vols. 


THYME and RUE. By 


Mara@aret B, Cross, 2 vols. 


DISHONOURED. By Theo. 


Girt, Author of *‘ Pretty Miss Bellew,” ‘“ Vic- 
tims,” &c. 3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS COLWYN. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Jacobi’s 
Wife,” “‘ No Saint,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 341, 
Is published THIS DAY, 

CONTENTS. 
1, Eton COLLEGE. 
Tue Emperor FREDERICK. 
REALISM AND DECADENCE IN FRENCH FICTION. 
. SHAKSPEARE’S GHOSTS, WITCHES, AND FAIRIES, 
THe ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 
Penny Fiction. 
Str RoBERT WALPOLE. 
. WESTERN CHINA: ITs PRopUCTS AND TRADE, 
. MESMERISM AND Hypnorism. 
10, Twenty Years or Irish HOME-RULE IN NEW 

ORK. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ODI gym 940 





This day, at all Libraries. 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
JULY, 1890, 
CONTENTS. 


1, CANADA AND THE UnitTepD StaTEs. By Jno. Geo. 
Bourinot. 
2. Traces OF A Non-AryAN ELEMENT IN THE 
Crettic Famity. By Professor John Rhys, M.A. 
3. BIKELAS ON ScoTLAND, By J.S. Blackie. 
4, Tue INTERPRETATION OF THE CRITICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. 
5. ORIENTAL MytTHS AND CHRISTIAN PARALLELS. 
By Florence Layard. 
6. LUTHER MONUMENTS AND THE GERMAN REVO- 
LUTION OF 1525. By Karl Blind. 
7. Foops. By Alfred J. H. Crespi. 
8. THe CEssiON OF HFLIGOLAND. By Andrew T. 
Sibbald, 
9, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
LETTER TO THE EpiToR FROM LoRD ROSEBERY, 
10, ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 





THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents oF No. 60, JULY, 1890. Price 6s. 
1, Hampton Court. 
2. THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION, 
3. RoBeRT BROWNING. 
4, Ture Century Dictionary. 
5. QUAKERISM AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
6, THe Missionary APPEAL, 
7. Mremorrs or Bishop McDovuGALL AND HARRIETTE 
HIS WIFE. 
8. CourtHopr’s Lire OF Pore, 
9, Saxon OR SCANDINAVIAN ? 
10, Sep@wick’s Lire AND LETTERS. 
11, DIsENDOWMENT. 
12, THz New EpucaTion Cope. 
13. SHoRT NOTICEs, 
SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, 
London, E.C. 
DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOER’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Coturys, With 
a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. “I have read por- 
tions taken at random here and there, and have found 
them very well done.”—Mr. SPENCER, in Preface, 
WituiaMms and Noraarte, London and Edinburgh. 


TAMMERERS should read a book 
byagentleman who cured himself after suffering 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B, BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


CABINET EDITION of WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND irom the CON- 


CLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1858. By SpencER WALPOLE, 
Cabinet Edition, 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. [Vol. I. now ready. 


PRINCIPLES of GENERAL ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Professor E. Hsext, of Helsingfors. Translated from 
the German by J. BisHor Tinaxe, Ph.D., Assistant in the Laboratory of 
the Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


The STEPS of the SUN. Selected by Acnes 
Mason. Daily Readings of Prose. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Uniform with the Ovisinal Edition of “ FIVE MINUTES” Daily Readings 
of Poetry, selected by H. L. Sidney Lear. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 351. 


ConTENTS. 
The HADDINGTON MEMORIALS. | 7. eee PERSECUTION in 
The JOURNAL of MARIE BASH- 


KIRTSEFF. 
PROGRESS in JAPAN. | 8 Psy in A BRITAIN, 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4, The Le and WORKS ot | 9, CHARLES PRINCE de LIGNE. 

LAVOISIER. 

5. The ORIGIN of ALPHABETS. | 10. The CAMPAIGN in the SUDAN. 

6. MONTCHRESTIEN, the _ First ‘.. The HOUSE of COMMONS 
French Economist. | FOILED. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 19, JULY. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 


ConTENTS. 
1. Articles. 2. Notes and Documents.—Gafol. By 
The SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS. By J. H. Round.—The Black Death in 
H. PARKER. Lancashire. Edited by A. G. Little. 
The DECREES of the ROMAN —The Trial of Richard Wyche. Edited 
———. By J. L, Srracuan-| by F. D. Matthew.—The Dratt Dis- 
Davip pensation for Henry VIII.’s Marriage 


8ST. PaTRICK’s aa LIFE, with Anne Boleyn. Edited by James 

By B. W. WEL Gairdner. — Aske’s Examination. 
oDo of CHAMPAGNE ores of Edited by Miss Mary Bateson. 

GUND Eby Min ars Soneate 

y Miss RATE ORGATE. 3. Revieus of Books.—4. List of Histori- 

Sir RICHARD CHURCH. (Part IIL, cal Books dose to Tote Con- 
— By Stanvex Lane-| tents of Periodical Publications, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY 


OF STANDARD AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
Messrs. LONGMAWNS and CO. desire to call 


special attention to their new Series of Standard and Popular 
Books, which, under the title of “The Silver Library,” is 
in course of publication, in uniform binding, crown 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. each, and which in time will be largely 
augmented by other Books. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. bad H. River Hacearp. s. d 
With 32 Illustrations... “ . 3 6 
3 6 








ALLAN int algae By H. River ‘Hascanp. “With 
20 Illustrations sis 

COLONEL QUARITCH, ‘V.C.: a ‘Tale of Country Life. By 
H. RipER secrete easel of “he,” we With cease and 
Vignette ne 

MICAH CLARKE: his Statement. A Tale of Moomouth’s 
Rebellion, By A, Conan Doy_e. With Frontispiece and Vignette... 3 

PETLAND REVISITED. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. With 
33 Illustrations... oe 

STRANGE DWELLINGS : a ‘Description of the Habitations 
of Animals, Abridged from ‘‘ Homes wanna — head Rev. 
J.G@. Woop. With 60 Illustrations ... 

OUT of DOORS: a Selection of Original Articles on Practical 
Natural History. By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With 11 Illustrations . 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By the late Epwagp 
Stanuey, D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich. With 160 Woodcuts 

EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. By Sir S. W. Baker. With 
6 Illustrations oes eee 

RIFLE and HOUND in CEYLON. ‘By Sir 8. W. BAKER. With 
6 Illustrations 

or of MAJOR-GENERAL Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, 

C.B. By JouHn CLaRkK MarsuMan. With Portrait ... 

OASAR: a Sketch. By James A. FrouDE 

VISITS to REMARKABLE —: Old Halls, "Battle. 
Fields, Scenes illustrative of Stri es in English agegid 
and Poetry. By W1LL1am Howirt, ith 80 Illustrations... 

FIELD and ~~ arcana Last mage of aed JEFFERIES, 
With Portrait ove 

STORY of CREATION: a Plain Account of “Evolution. By 
Epwakp CLopp. With?77 Illustrations... 

LIFE of the DUKE of ee By the Rev. G. R. 
Guizie, M.A. With Portrait .., o ove 

HISTORY of the ROMANS enter the EMPIRE. ~ the 
Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 8vols.... each 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his —_ By ra A. 
Froupk, M.A. Vols, I. and II., 1795-1835 — eee 

Vols, III, and iv., 1834-81 .. [Nearly ready 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





———» 


A NEW HOLIDAY BOOK. 





Ready shortly, crown 8vo, cloth, with 17 Maps, &c, 


CAMPING VOYAGES 


ON 


GERMAN RIVERS. 


BY 
ARTHUR A MACDONELL, M.A, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
The cee described are the Werra, Weser, Neckar, iisot'Oman” Main, 


oldau, Elbe, and Danube; and Practical 
Obstructions, Distances, &., are given. 


Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, Revised. 
A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOGRAPH Y. 


BY 
KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Revised and Edited by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, 12s, 

“Mr. Keith Johnston’s text-book of geography is a work of much thought, 
wide research, and no incunsiderable literary skill. It contains a vast amount 
of inform ation on the physical features of the countries of the world, their climate 
and productions, commerce and industry, political institutions, administrative 
divisions, and leading towns. A set of maps, coloured so as to distinguish forest 
regions, agricultural lands, steppes, and deserts, forms a welcome addition tothis 
judiciously planned and carefully written text-book.”— Atheneum. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





MESSRS. RIVINGTON & CO.,. WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


EDWARD STANFORD begs to announce 
that he has ACQUIRED the RETAIL BOOKSELLING 
BUSINESS of Messrs. RIVINGTON and CO., so long 
carried on as above, and that any Orders of the old 
Customers of the Firm will receive his special attention. 
Terms on application.—Address, 26 and 27 COCKSPUR 
STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 











BOOKS FOR THE SPORTING SEASON. 


SEVENTH EDITION, 


The MOOR and the LOCH. Containing 


Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and 

Corrie, Flood and Fell. By JoHN CoLquHouN. With Illustrations, 8vo, 21s, 

“The book abounds with anecdote and incident, as well as instruction...... The 

most experienced will derive both pleasure and profit from comparing notes and 

di a =} es — of one of the most successful sportsmen of the century.” 
‘all Mall Gazette 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and LOW. 


LANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN. By Tom Sprrpy. With 
Illustrations by Lieutenant-General Hope Gentedie, C.B., O.M.G., and 
others. 8vo, 15s. 

** An admirable handbook to Scottish wild sports.”—Times. 

“One of the best books on sporting subjects extant...... Tt i is a delightful book, 


and one of genuine usefulness,”’—Scotsman. 
By ‘ Black 


SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. 


PatmeR.” Crown 8vo, Interleaved with Blank Paper, 4s, 


** Both to the tyro and the expert angler, ‘Scotch Loch Fishing’ should prove 
a valuable guide.”’—Bell’s Life in London. 


The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. By 


Davip WEBSTER, With Portrait of the Author, 4 Coloured Plates, and other 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“© Mr. Webster’s book is simply charming.’’—Northern Chronicle, 
“There have been few books produced lately of more practical interest to the 
angler than this.”—Scotsman. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
— uthor of **The Swan and Her Crew.” With 7 Full-Page Plates, 
crown 8vo, 
“The most interesting of all descriptions of the Broads, and = preserve the 
memory of a paradise for naturalists and sportsmen,” —Land and Water, 


ANGLING SONGS. _ By Thomas Tod 
Stoppart. With a Memoir by Anna M,. Sroppart. Crown 8vo, with a 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

“It is a book of which a man should have two copies—ene to keep with his fly- 
book in the aay of his coat, and to lie in the boat with the landing-net and the 
creel; another 2S to =. in — and place among the honoured volumes 
on his shelves.” turday Revi 


RAMBLES with "a FISHING-ROD. By E. 


8. Roscoz. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
“ A very delightful book.”’—Scotsman. 


The SHOOTER’S DIARY: for Recording 


the Quantity of Game Killed, the Time and Place, Number of Guns, and 
Names of Parties, With Memoranda of Shooting Occurrences, 


ments, &. Oblong 8vo, 4s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. By 


ARSHALL, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University 
my Fellow of St. John’s oe, Cambridge ; sometime Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., price 12s, 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LYRICS. By Alfred Austin. 


Edited by WitL1am Watson, Author of “ Wordsworth’s Grave, and other 
Poems.” Crown 8v0, 3s, 6d. 


MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S REMINISCENCES. 
POPULAR EDITION, 


LEAVES OF A LIFE: 


Being the Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND, POPULAR EDITION, Crown §8yvo, 
In cloth binding, with Portrait, 3s. 6d.; in paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, the 


Astronomer-Poet of Persia Rendered into English Verse, Extra Crown 
8vo, in parchment binding, 10s. 6d. 

The Times says:—‘‘ Every lover of good literature will welcome a new edition 
of Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘ Rubdiy at of Omar Khayy4m’...... The advantage of the pre- 
sent edition is that, besides being a very goodly volume in paper, type, and 
binding, it enables the student of one of the most remarkable of modern poems, 
to compare the several versions given of it by the author in the successive edi- 
tions published during his lifetime......He took such liberties, indeed, that he 
made the poem his own, as any one must a who will be at pains to 
glance at a literal rendering of the original. But this is exactly what makes it 
a great poem, and gives it an independent place in English literature,” 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. With 
Notes by OC. J. Vauauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* A Companion Volume to that on the Epistle to the Romans, of which the 

Seventh Edition has lately been published. 


The COUNTRY CLERGYMAN and HIS 


WORK : Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge, May Term, 1889. By the Rev. HERBERT JAMES, M.A., Rector of 
Livermere, Suffolk, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


FOR CHRIST and CITY: Liverpool 


Sermons and Addresses. By CHarLes WriLLiam Stvusss, M.A., Rector of 
Wavertree, Liverpool, Author of “‘ Village Politics,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S SERMONS. 


Monthly, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. Uniform with the 3s. 6d. Edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Miscellaneous Writings. Vols. I. and II, ready, 


VILLAGE, TOWN, and COUNTRY SERMONS, 
The WATER of LIFE, and other Sermons. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry James, 


Author of ‘‘ The Europeans,” ‘‘ Daisy Miller,” “ A London Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. By 


Rupyarp Krpiine. Third Edition, 1 vol, Crown 8vo, 63, 


A SOUTH SEA LOVER: a Romance. By 
ioe £7, Jounston, Author of ' Camping among Cannibals.” 1 vol.crowno 


Macmillan’s 3s. 6d. Novels—New Volumes. 


WHEAT and TARES: a Modern Story. By 


Sir Henry Cunnineuam, K.C.I.E., Author of “The Cceruleans,” ‘* The 
Heriots,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Athen#um says :—‘* Middle-aged people remember as one of the cleverest 
short novels they ever read, a book called ‘ Wheat and Tares.’’’ 


LOUISIANA: and THAT LASS o’ LOWRIE’S. 


By Frances Hopason Burnett. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By Rolf 


The SQUATTER’S DREAM. 


BotprEewoop, Author of ** Robbery under Arms,” ‘* The Miner’s Right,’’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
The Saturday Review says :—“ There is hardly a phase of a Colonial squatter’s 
life some twenty years ago of which we do not get a glimpse in the course of this 
lively and pleasant volume.” 


SIXPENNY EDITION. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


SIXPENNY EDITION, Medium 8vo. A Reissue of this popular Series as under :— 


WESTWARD HO! (Ready. ALTON LOCKE. Oct. 
HYPATIA. [August, TWO YEARS AGO. ov. 
YEAST. [Sept. HEREWARD the WAKE, [Dec. 


FOURTH EDITION, Revised. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry 
Sivewicx, Knightbridge Professor of Moral bi vweey wd in the University of 
Cambridge ; Author of “‘ The oe of Political nomy,” “ Outlines of 
ban 7 of Ethics for English Readers,” &, Fourth Edition, Revised, 

v0, 146, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 





A NEW NOVEL. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 





By the AUTHOR of “OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER?” 


PEARL POWDER. By Mrs. Annie 


Epwagrpes, Author of “ Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &c. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 
oon clever and original story with plenty of life and movement about it,”— 
‘oman, 
‘The reader will find both mysterious plot and exciting incident.’’—At 
“ The character of the heroine is admirably contrasted with her eg 
delightfully simple, and sweet and nataral, she makes the whole story seem 
redolent of fresh spring flowers.”—Manchester Examiner, 


COND EDITION of 


ACTE. By Hugh Westbury, Author 


of “ Frederick Hazzleden.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE.” 


MADAME LEROUX. By Frances 


Exzeanor Trouuopg, Author of “ Black Spirits and White,” 
&e. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


**An exceedingly vivacious story, with some very lively people in it. The 
rather a oman plot is unravelled with considerable aun and the scenes 
change wit amusing rapidity.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

It is a satisfaction to possess nowadays an author who reminds us so often 
and so pleasantly of the best achievements of the great writers, and who never 
lapses into dullness or tediousness.’”"—Manchester Examiner. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘A DREAMER.” 


> 
MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE. By 
Katuaringe Wyupg, Author of “ An Ill-Regulated Mind,” 
&e. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘* To say that in this novel the characters and results of their actions are traced 
out step by step in the incidents and the plot of the story, and that they teach 
in this way an interesting legend, is only to give the author the praise which her 
skilful workmanship unquestionably deserves. The merits of this story are 
indisputable.” —Athenzum, 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 


East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Seventy-second Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Forty-fitth Thousand.) 

St. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

George Canterbury’s Will. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-eighth Thousand.) 
Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand) 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 

Lady Grace. (First appearance in cheap form ) 

Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 

The Unholy Wish, &c. 

Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 

The Master of Greylands. 

Orville College. (Thirtieth Thousand). 

Pomeroy Abbey. (Twenty-first Thousand.) 


The remaining Volumes will appear at monthly intervals, 


Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet 
cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately. The published price 
is 3s, 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
AND €O0’S LIST. 


MR. PLIMSOLL’S NEW BOOK. 
CATTLE-SHIPS. 


Being the FIFTH CHAPTER of 
Mr. PLIMSOLL’S SECOND APPEAL for our SEAMEN. 


Published separately, and out of its turn, on account of its 
pressing urgency. Not published before lest the 
case should be deemed incomplete. 


Square 8vo, 5s., with 46 Illustrations. 
Also, a Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, paper covers, ls. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


ALEXANDER HERIOT MACKONOCHIE : 


a Memoir. By “E, A. T.” Edited, with Preface, by Epwarp Francis 
Russet, M.A., St. Alban’s, Holborn. With Portrait and 2 Views, large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

**The nearest approach to a faithful literary likeness we have yet had...... 
Readers may rely on the accuracy of the portraiture......0ur best hope is that 
this most ably written memoir may find its way into the hands of many thousands 
of Englishmen that they may know the truth concerning one who lived and died 
for truth.”—Church Times, 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THOMAS DAVIS. The Memoirs of an Irish 
Patriot, 1840-46. By Sir CoarLes Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 


** An account written by a man like Sir Charles Gavan Duffy could not but 
have great personal and historical value. The book is admirably written and 
artistically put together. It is enriched by numbers of letters from Davis on all 
manner of subjects......this spirited and even fascinating volume.”—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TALKS with RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By Cartes J. Woopsurr. 
** Contains excellent things about books, and men, and life, and conduct, which 
were well worthy of preservation, and which will be acceptable to many.”’— 


Pall Mall Gazette, 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


MISCELLANIES, Vol. IV.—POLITICAL 


ECONOMY; or, the Science of the Market, especially as Affected by Local 
Law. By F. W. Newman, M.R.A.S, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


INTRODUCTION to FRESH-WATER 


ALGZ. With an Enumeration of all the British Species. By M. C. Cooke, 
LL.D. With 13 Plates Illustrating all the Genera, Crown 8vo, 53 


Demy 8vo, 148. 


UNTRODDEN GROUND in ASTRONOMY 


and GEOLOGY. Giving Further Details of the Second Rotation of the 
Earth, and the Important Calculations which can be made by aid of a Know- 
ledge thereof. By Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S., late R.A., Author 
of * Practical Military Surveying,’ &c, 


Vols, I., II., and III., now ready, demy 8vo, each 16s. 


The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING. 


A Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned 
and Assailed. By Epwarp Govaeu, B.A. Lond. 
** A learned book......Put together with much industry and conscientiousness.”’ 
—Spectator. 
“ His system of exp is fresh, i 
ints, and exhaustive......The tone of the 
leep evangelical spirit.’’—Scots Observer. 


segs 





ious, fairly convincing in its principal 
whole volume is impregnated with a 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


A MANUAL of CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 


Based on Scheeben’s “‘ Dogmatik.” By JoserH WILHELM, D.D., and THomas 
B. ScaNNELL, B.D. Vol. I—The Sources of Theological Knowledge, God, 
Creation, and the Supernatural Order. Now ready, price 15s. 


** A clear and systematic conspectus of the position and teaching of the Church 
of Rome......A model of clearness and systematic statement.”—Saturday Review. 


Demy 8vo, 92. 


THEOLOGY and PIETY ALIKE FREE: 


from the Point of View of Manchester New College, Oxford. A Contribution 
to its Effort, offered by an OLp StrupEntT. 


** The editor is to be congratulated on the felicity of his idea, and on the mode 
of its execution......The essays and papers here collected furnish a series of piéces 
justificatives which the most benighted obscurantist can neither gainsay nor 
resist.”’"—Academy. 


With a Sketch Map. 


THROUGH NORTH WALES with a KNAP- 


SACK. By Four ScHootmistresses, Small crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


“‘A pleasant and modestly written little book......Ladies who contemplate a 
tramp akroad during the coming holidays may pick up some useful hints from 
the ‘ Four Schoolmistresses.’ ’—Speaker, 


Price 3s, 


SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.— 


PROCEEDINGS, Part XVI. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwood 


READE. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 











CLARENDON PRESs§S 
NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 189). 


VIRGIL. NEID, BOOKS I.-III. Edited, wit, 
Introduction and Notes, by T. L. Paprtion, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of New College; and A. KE. Haieu, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Attic Theatre.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 

[Just published, 
*,* The first section of a new and thoroughly revised edition of Mr. Parritoy’s 
well-known Virgil. 


VIRGIL.—ANEID, BOOK I. With English Notes 
yor, Aaa *. + ee M.A., Editor of the “ Eclogues,” &. Extra feap.8yo, 


CSAR.—The GALLIC WAR (for Schools). With 
Notes and Maps, by C. E. Moperty,M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, complete 
4s, 6d. ; separately—Books I,-II., 23.; Books III., IV., V., 23. 6d.; Books 
VL., VII., VIIL, 3s. 6d. 


**Stands high among the best classics we have met.’”’—Saturday Review, 


LIVY.—BOOK XXI. With Introduction and Notes, 
by M. T. TatHam, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, late Assistant-Master at 
Westminster School. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

** A thoroughly good school-book.”—Saturday Review. 
“The book contains a vast quantity of good work, and we can heartily recom. 
mend it,”—Journal of Education, 


PLATO.—APOLOGY. Edited by St. George Stock, 
oes ed of “Plato Meno,” “Cicero pro Roscio,” &, Extra fcap, 8yo, 
oth, 2s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, BOOK I. KEdited for 


the use of Junior Classes and Private Students. With Introduction, Notes, 
&e., by J. MARSHALL, M.A. Extra fcap, 8vo, 23, 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Intro. 
ductions by C.S. JeErram, M.A. Extra fcap 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d, 


EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essentials of 


the Elements of Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his first Six Books, 
Edited by R. C. J. Nrxon, M.A. fecond Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Sold sepa- 
rately as follows :—Book I., 1s,; Books I., II, 1s. 6d.; Books I.-IV., 33,; 
Books V., VI., 3s. 

BOOK-KEEPING. By Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, 
K.O.B., late Under-Secretary for Ireland ; and Joun BALt, of Messrs. Quilter, 
Ball, and Co. New and Enlarged Edition, Extra foap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 
Ruled Exercise Books adapted to the above may be had, price 1s, 6d, 

*,.* Selected by the Commissioners of National Education for use in Irish 

National Schools and Colleges. 


A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
By W. W. Fisuer, M.A., Demonstrator of Chemistry, Oxford, late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

“¢ The book is of sterling value.” —Nature. 
‘*Students preparing for preliminary examinations could not find a better 
book.’’—Scotsman,. 
Full Clarendon Press Catalogues sent free on Application, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 





ALSO PUBLISHED by HENRY FROWDE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
SANCTA RESPUBLICA ROMANA: a Handbook to 
the History of Rome and Italy from the Division of the Roman World to 
the Breaking-up of Charlemagne’s Empire. By RicoarD HEBER WRIGHTSON, 


“The book should hold its own as the handiest on the subject for a genera: 
tion.”—Manchester Guardian. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 





Now ready, Price Half-a-Crown. 


T H E F O RU M. 
Contents for JULY, 1890. 


FormATIvE InFivENcEs. By Professor Tyndall, 
A Stupy or “Hamer.” By J. E. Murdoch. 
OBSTACLES TO Civ1L Service Rerorm. By W. M. Ferriss. 
Tue Waaes System. By Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
A DEFENCE OF THE VETO PowEeR. By Edward Mason, 
Tue ART OF GERRYMANDERING. By Walter C. Hamm. 
MopeErn Ecuipsrt PrRoBLEMS. By Professor David Todd. 
PERPLEXITIES THAT CANADA WOULD Brina@. By A. R, Carman. 
Tuer NEWSPAPER OF THE Future. By Noah Brooks, 
GUNPOWDER AND ITs Successors. By Commander F, M. Barber. 
Tue Newer WEST. By R. J. Hinton. 
NOTICE.—This famous American Review can now be obtained regularly at all 
Booksellers’, Libraries, and Bookstalls, about the 15th of each month. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, H.C. 





Just published, price Three Shillings, crown 8vo. 


OF PALOMIDE, 
FAMOUS KNIGHT OF THE ROUND TABLE, 
By LIAN PRINCE. 

Thirty (numbered) Large-Paper Copies, One Guinea each, 


E. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.O. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 
CLAIMS PAID 


oe & 10,000,000 
12,000,000 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


HANDY VOLUMES, PRINTED IN CLEAR BOLD TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES.—FCAP. 8VO, BOARDS, PICTORIAL COVER, 2s. 
The NETHER WORLD. By George Gissing,| FRENCH JANET. 


Author of “ Demos,’ ? «© Thyrza,” &e. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. 


Author of “ Matrimony,” ‘‘ No New Thing,” &. 


Fcap. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS 
*#No Name. | *After Dark. | 


*Armadale. 





EACH, 
By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 








Romantic Tales. 


By W. E. Norris,| The COUNTY: a Story of Social Life. 


[On July 26th, 


Svo, picture boards, 2s. each. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


Domestic Stories. 


* These Volumes may also be had in limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Ageinst Wind and Tide. 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. 
Rathie Brande. 








Warp and Woof. 
Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. 
The Wortlebank Diary. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





HOLME LEE. 





Katherine’s Trial. 











Basil Godfrey’s Caprice. 
Maude Talbot. | Country Stories. 


Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 
Beautiful Miss Barrington. 
Ben Milner’s Wooing. 





“MOLLY BAWN.,’’ 





*Molly Bawn. | *Phyllis. | *Rossmoyne. *Lady Branksmere. *Loys, Lord Berresford, and 
*Mrs. Geoffrey. *Portia. *Green Pleasure and Grey other Tales. 
*Airy Fairy Lilian. *Beauty’s Daughters. Grief. *Under-Currents, 
* These Volumes can also be had in limp cloth, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, 
Uniform with the above. - 
Recollections and Anecdotes of the| Gabriel Denver. By Oxrver Mapvox| Rainbow Gold. By D. Curistie 


CAMP, the COURT, and the CLUBS. By Captain 
GrRoxow. 


Grasp Your Nettle. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Agnesof Sorrento. By Mrs. H. B.Stows. 
Tales of the Colonies. By C. Rowcrort. 


Lavinia. By the Author of “Dr. 
Antonio.” 

Hester Kirton. By Karuarine §S, 
MacQuoipb. 

By the Sea. By Karnarine §. 


MacqQuorp. 
The Hotel du Petit St.-Jean. 
In that State of Life. By Hamiiton 


Morals and Mysteries. 
Mr. "and Mrs. Faulconbridge. By 


Hamitton Aine. 


Sixth Months Hence. By the Author 
of “Behind the Veil.” 


The Story of the Plébiscite. By MM. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 


By HAMILTON 





Brown. 

Take Care Whom You Trust. By 
Compton READE. 

Pearl and Emerald. By R. E. Fran- 
CILLON, 

Iseulte. By the Author of “ The 
Hotel du Petit St.-Jean, 

Penruddocke. By HamintTon Aipé. 

A Garden of Women. By Sarau 


TYTLER. 
Brigadier Frederic. By MM. Ercx- 
By W. E. Norris. 


MANN-CHATRIAN. 

Matrimony. 

Mademoiselle de Mersac. By W. E. 
ORRIS. 

For Percival. By MarGarret VELEY. 

*Mehalah. By the Author of “John 
Herring.” 

*John Herring. By the Author of 
** Mehalah.” 

No New Thing. By W. E. Norris. 





Morray. 


Love the Debt. 
Kine (“ Basil.’”’) 


“Court 3 Royal. By the Author of 
eh: 


The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. 


Demos. By GreorcEe Gissine, Author 
of ** Thyrza,”’ &c. 


Lola: a Taleof the Rock. By ARTHUR 


By Ricuarp AsHE 


GRIFFITHS. 

*The Gaverocks. By the Author of 
‘* Mehalah.”’ 

| “Richard Cable. By the Author of 

ehalah 

A Lifes Morning. By Georce 
GIssING. 

French Janet. By Saran TyYTLer. 

Adrian Vidal. By W. E. Norris. 

The Nether World. By Grcreer 


GissiNe. 


: The County: a Story of Social Life 


*These Volumes can also be had in limp cloth, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, 


Fcap. Svo, limp cloth, 2s. Sd. each. 


Jane Eyre. By CuarLotre Brontii. 
Shirley. By Cuar.orre Bronti. 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By 


ANNE BRONTE, 


Wives & Daughters. | North & South. 
Cranford, and other Tales. 


Imagination and Fancy ; or, Selections 
from the English Pocts. 

The Town: its Memorable Characters 
and Events. Illustrated. 


Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 
The Small House at Allington. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

The Claverings. By AntHoNny TROL- 
LOPE. 

Framley Parsonage. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 

Romola. By Groree ELtor. 


Transformation. By NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE, 








til SISTERS BRON 
Withering Heights. By bear, 
Bronte.—AGNES GREY. By Anne Bronte. 
With Preface and Memoir of the Sisters by 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 
Mary Barton, and other Tales. 
Ruth, and other T Tales. | Sylvia’s Lovers. 


£ BY LEIGH HUNT 
Wit and Humour: Selected from the 
Engiish Poets. 


A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla; 
or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral 
Poetry in General. 

Uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. each. 
Deerbrook. By HARRIET MaRTINEAU. 
Household Education. By Harriet 

MARTINEAU. 


Lectures on the English Humorists of 











the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. 
HACKER. 
The Rose ‘Garden. By the Author of 


** Unawares.” 


Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar. By 


T. A. TROLLOPE. 





Also the following in limp red cloth, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Jess, By H. Riper HaGcearp. 


Vice Versi. By F. ANSTEY. 


Six Months in the Ranks; or, the Gentleman 


*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send, post.free on application, a COPY OF THEIR CATALOGUE, containing 
a List of 1s. 6d., 28., 28. 6d., 8s. 6d., 58., and 6s. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 














The Professor. By CHARLOTTE 
Bronte. To which are added the Poems of 
CHARLOTTE, EmiLy, and ANNE BRONTE. 


Villette. By CHarLoTTEe Bronri. 


Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
Life of Charlotte Bronte. 


Men, Women, and Books. A Selection 
of Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 


Table Talk. To which are added 
act CONVERSATIONS of POPE and 


Chronicles of Dustypore: a Tale of 
Modern Anglo-Indian Society, By the Author 
of “ Wheat and Tares.” 


In the Silver Age. By Hotme Lez. 
Carita. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Within the Precincts. By Same Author. 
Some Literary Recollections. By 


JAMES Payrn. 


fi 
eat from the Writings of W. M. 


- Fallen Idol. By F. AnstEy. 


rivate. 








HERAN 


T 
H. BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 

in aneue India, the Colonies, and foreign aaa 

lishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Work 

A MONTHLY GATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
imen No, gratis and post-' free 

LIBRARIES PUBOHASED. D.—Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London, 


and “and 36 PICCADILLY. W. | Cathedral (exterior and interior) ; 


General Agents for 


136 STRAND, W.C.:; 


and Ge @O., 


London : 


ust published, price 6: 


HE RELIGION of HUMANITY, and other Poems. By 


ANNIE MATHESON. 


PercivaL and Co., King Street, Covent Garden. 





HE BUILDER. 





I LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two | 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 to 8 o'clock. 
Private Marine Esplanade.— | 


hundred and fifty Rooms. 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath, 


Tariff of MANAGER, 





Lindsay’s 


Eight 





Foreign, and Colonial), &. 


The Leading Journal for Architects, Builders, &c. 
Established in 1842, it is the oldest and has, by. far, the largest and most irs 
| fluential circulation of its class. This week’s issue (Jaly 19th) contains : 


vais 
Wooden Bosses in Lincoln Cloisters; Mr. J. 


Design for the Sheffield Buildings (with plans) ; also Ancient Archi- 
tecture of Bavtinie’s Archwological Congress at Oxford; Domestic Hot-Water 
Supply (“ Student’s Column’’); with all the Professional and Trade News (Hom*, 


Price . by post, 444.—OFFICE: No, 40 


CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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CADBURY'S 
COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST 


~ e+e ee & & OO @ 


A FEW OF THE MANY G00D 


eoeoeeeeeee & 


REASONS WHY CADBURY'S 


COCOA ENJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 


It is guaranteed to be pure Cocoa. 


It is made instantly with boiling 
Milk or Water. 


It contains all the delicious aroma of 
the natural article, without the ex- 
cessive proportions of fat. 


It is not reduced in value by the 
addition of Starch, Sugar, &c. 


It is specially rich in flesh-forming 
and strength-sustaining principles. 


eee ee & Oe O 


THE ANALYST. 





The Analyst, comparing the flesh-forming ingredients in 
Cocoas, gives the following averages :— 


Natural Cocoa Nibs_ ... ae ss ee .» 13°00 
Cocoa Comercial, with added Starch and Sugar ... 6°00 


Cadbury’s Cocoa (prepared by extraction of fat, 


special process) eae 21:00 


The actual total flesh-formers in Cadbury’s Cocoa are 21°34. 
The process of preparation concentrates and intensifies the 
nourishing properties and flesh-forming constituents of the 





Cocoa bean. Cadbury’s Cocoa is absolutely pure. 


It is a gentle stimulant, and sustains 
against hunger and bodily fatigue. 


It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, 
comforting, and a refined beverage, 
suitable for all seasons of the year. 


In the whole process of manufacturing 
Cadbury’s Pure Cocoa, the automatic 
machinery employed obviates the 
necessity for its being once touched 
by the human hand. 





eorerere eee o 


HEALTH. 


“A food alike suitable for building up the growing body, 
and for repairing the waste which is incidental to all the pro- 
cesses of life.”—Health. 


MEDICAL ANNUAL. 


The Editor of the Medical Annual speaks in the highest 
terms of Cadbury’s Cocoa as a beverage and a food for in- 
valids on account of its absolute purity, high quality, and great 
solubility ; and counse.s the Medical Profession to remember, 
in recommending Cocoa, that the name of Cadbury on any 
packet is a guarantee of purity. 
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